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Most criticism of Shakespeare’s comedy has been impressionistic 
and appreciative rather than analytical. Since there is plenty to be 
serious about in the tragedies, critics have made it a virtue to be 
gay and glancing about ‘‘creatures of the woods and wilds.’’ There 
has been sustained critical discussion only in connection with Fal- 
staff and the problem comedies. The consequence of such spotty 
treatment has been to make the comedy appear casual and miscel- 
laneous. Shakespeare did indeed write a great many different kinds 
of comedy, and often in a happy-go-lucky spirit which produced 
plays relatively loosely organized. Actually, however, we can re- 
peatedly see in his works a method, not in the least casual, of using 
humor as an element in a larger, serious dramatic whole; and we 
ean find in this method the organizing principles, not of all his 
comedy, but of his best comedy. In connection with the humor in 
the tragedies, aspects of this use of comedy have been described in 
terms of comic relief. But the method is not confined to the trage- 
dies; and comic relief has too often been taken to mean that the 
humor serves merely to divert the audience from serious matters, 
so that anything funny would do. In reality the finest comedy is 
not a diversion from serious themes but an alternative mode of 
developing them: not only the placing of the humor but also its 
content is determined by its function in the whole play. A close 
examination of the way the comedy functions in one of the plays 
where it is most successfully used can perhaps define principles of 
dramatic construction which will have a general application in dis- 
criminating between casual and motivated humor, and between those 
plays where comic and serious material are organically united and 
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those where Shakespeare fell back on the formula of throwing ip g 
little of both. 

As You Like It is a good choice for this purpose because it is one 
of the plays which appear at first glance most casual. A good way 
to begin is to ask the simple but much-begged question ‘‘ What js 
the comedy in As You Like It about? What does Shakespeare ridj. 
cule?’’ At times one gets the impression that it doesn’t matter 
very much what the characters make fun of so long as they make 
fun. The wit seems directed almost at random, not criticism by 
laughter, but a buoyant sort of game, high spirits overflowing in 
high jinks with language. Certainly we cannot find the point of 
the humor in satire; it does not cut into the real world of Eliza. 
bethan men and manners. If we look for social satire in As Yoy 
Like It, all we find are a few set pieces about such stock figures as 
the traveller and the duelist. And these figures seem to be included 
rather to exploit their extravagance than to rebuke their folly, 
Jaques, in response to a topical interest at the time when the play ap- 
peared, talks a good deal about satire, and proposes to ‘‘cleanse the 
foul body of th’ infected world’’ with the fool’s medicine of ridicule. 
But neither Jaques, the amateur fool, nor Touchstone, the profes. 
sional, ever really gets around to doing the satirist’s work of ridi- 
culing life as it is, ‘‘deeds, and language, such as men do use.” 
After all, they are in Arden, not in Jonson’s London: the infected 
body of the world is far away, out of range. 

What they make fun of instead is what they can find in Arden — 
pastoral innocence and romantic love, life as it might be rather 
than life as it is. And this is true throughout the play. When the 
comedy is examined with an eye to what it is about, we find that 
by far the greater portion of it is not really introduced at random, 
but ridicules precisely the sentiments and behavior which are ex- 
pressed or represented seriously in the play as a whole. The play 
as a whole is not comic, though we call it a comedy; the comical 
matter is a mocking accompaniment to a serious action, romantic 
and pastoral in character, which enlists our sympathetic participa- 
tion. Touchstone’s affair with Audrey, to mention the most obvious 
case in point, is a burlesque of the other love-affairs. As a pre- 
liminary example of the way the comedy mocks the serious action, 
recall his famous remarks to the good duke, when he comes on with 
Audrey to take his grotesque part in the multiple marriage: ‘‘I 
press in here, sir, amongst the rest of the country copulatives, to 
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COMEDY IN AS YOU LIKE IT 355 
swear and to forswear, according as marriage binds and blood 
preaks.’’ This baldly reduces the pastoral lovers, with their high- 
flown sentiments of devotion, to ‘‘country copulatives.’’ And 
Touchstone suggests, by his pat antithesis, that the eternal faith 
they pledge is nonsense, that blood will surely break what marriage 
binds. Yet these lines are spoken just after the audience has heard, 
and heard sympathetically, the lovers’ protestations, and just before 
romantic faith reaches full tide in the finale of marriage. 

This practice of making fun of something which is presented 
seriously a moment before or a moment after is standard through- 
out the play. It raises the question whether the play is divided 
against itself. But the humor is not really critical of the ideals on 
which the serious action is founded: its contribution is of a different 
kind. Touchstone’s remarks make fun of the ideal of marriage, not 
as a bad ideal, but as an ideal which life does not live up to. His 
humor thus expresses the difference between the ideal existence 
represented in the play and life as a whole, which so frequently is 
not ideal. The fool is throughout a representative of the side of 
human nature which runs counter to the idyllic and romantic. As 
another example, consider the attitude he takes towards pastoral 
contentment and simplicity. The pastoral ideal envisages the pos- 
sibility of enjoying at once the advantages of sophistication and of 
simplicity. The heroes of Renaissance pastoral, such as the banished 
duke in As You Like It, can have the best of both worlds, court and 
country, because they have a special sort of aristocratic humility, 
compounded of many simples, Stoic and Christian. They are not 
attached to pomp and are ready to endure loss of status and 
physical privations for the sake of innocence, security and sweet- 
fellowship : 


Happy is your Grace 
That can translate the stubbornness of Fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


Touchstone has not this idealized nature: at least, he assumes for 


the sake of mockery the réle of a discontented exile from the court 
when he discusses pastoral content with the shepherd Corin: 


Corin. And how like you this shepherd’s life, Master Touchstone? 


Touchstone. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a good life; but in 
respect that it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, 
I like it very well; but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now 
in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the 
court, it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well; but 
as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. 
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Under the apparent nonsense of his self-contradictions, Touch. 
stone penetrates to the contradictory nature of the desires ideally 
resolved by pastoral life, to be at once at court and in the fields, to 
enjoy both the fat advantages of rank and the spare advantages of 
the mean and sure estate. The humor goes to the heart of the 
pastoral convention and shows how very clearly Shakespeare under. 
stood it. He did not, like so many romantic writers, mistake its 
charm for fact. But Touchstone’s remarks clearly do not constitute 
a criticism of the ideal as such: instead, they imply that the ideal 
is ideal, that an important phase of human nature runs counter 
to it. Their presence in the play thus makes for an inclusive ob- 
jectivity concerning its serious theme. 

This comic method is precisely the reverse of satire. The satirist 
presents life as it is and ridicules it because it is not ideal, as we 
would like it to be and as it should be. Shakespeare goes the other 
way about: he represents or evokes ideal life, and then makes fun 
of it because it does not square with life as it ordinarily is. Similar 
comic presentation of what is not ideal in man is characteristic of 
Medieval fool humor, where the humorist, by his gift of long ears 
to the long-robed dignitaries, makes the point that, despite their 
official perfection, they are human too, that ‘‘stultorum numerus 
infinitus est.’’ A gulf separates such humor from modern satire, 
for its basic affirmation is not man’s possible perfection but his 
certain imperfection. It was a function of the pervasively formal 
and ideal east of medieval culture, where what should be was more 
present to the mind than what is: the humorists’ natural recourse 
was to burlesque the pageant of perfection, presenting it as a pro- 
cession of fools, in crowns, mitres, caps and gowns. Shakespeare’s 
affinities in comedy are medieval rather than modern. Not that his 
point of view was medieval: his ideal was very different. But his 
plays are primarily concerned with giving form to ideal life, 
whether romantic or heroic; and his comedy is a response, a counter- 
movement, to this artistic idealization, as medieval burlesque was 
a response to the ingrained idealism of the culture. He is always 
primarily concerned with man’s possible perfection; his comic 
figures; who in Aristotle’s formula, represent men as worse than 
they are, are almost always foils to ideal personages: even Falstaff, 
domineering as he became to Justice Shallow, began life, and lived 
most humorously, as a foil to Prince Hal. For this kind of com- 
edy is by nature an accompaniment, achieving its greatest effects 
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by humorously modifying and controlling our attitude towards 
dominant serious themes. 

The comedy consequently implies a point of vantage outside the 
serious action, as the humorous tone of a seriously couched remark 
implies a detached valuation by the speaker of what he is saying. 
In As You Like It, where the serious material is particularly fragile, 
founded on ideals elaborated by literature rather than by society 
as a whole, the action is never out of humorous perspective for very 
long. Rosalind’s sense of humor is the principal comic agency; but 
the detachment fundamental to the comedy is most obvious in 
Touchstone and Jaques, whose whole function is to be its vehicles. 
Once or twice these mockers seem to stand altogether outside the 
play, as when Jaques responds to Orlando’s romantic greeting: 
‘““Good day and happiness, dear Rosalind!’’ with ‘‘Nay then, God 
b’wi’ you, an you talk in blank verse!’’ 

Although both Jaques and Touchstone are connected with the 
action well enough at the level of plot, their real position is gen- 
erally mediate between the audience and the play. Jaques’s facti- 
tious melancholy, which critics have made too much of as a 
‘“‘nsychology,’’ serves primarily to set him at odds with Arden 
and so motivate a ‘‘contemplative’’ mockery from outside. Touch- 
stone is put outside by his special status as a fool. As a fool, in- 
capable, at least for professional purposes, of doing anything right, 
he is beyond the pale of normal achievements. In anything he tries 
to do he is comically disabled, as, for example, in falling in love. 
All he achieves is a burlesque of love. And yet, just because he is 
an outcast, he has none of the illusions of those who try to be ideal, 
and so is in a position to make a business of being dryly objective. 
‘“‘Call me not fool,’’ he says, ‘‘till heaven hath sent me fortune.’’ 
Heaven sends him Audrey instead, ‘‘an ill-favour’d thing, sir, but 
mine own,’’ — not a mistress to generate illusions. In As You Like 
It the court fool for the first time takes over the work of comic 
commentary and burlesque from the clown of the earlier plays; in 
Jaques’s praise of Touchstone and the corrective virtues of fooling, 
Shakespeare can be heard crowing with delight at his discovery. 
The figure of the jester, with his recognized social réle and rich 
traditional meaning, enabled the dramatist to embody in a character 
and his relations with other characters the relation of his comic to 
his serious action, to make explicit the comedy’s purpose of main- 
taining objectivity. The fact that Shakespeare created both Jaques 
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and Touchstone out of whole cloth, adding them to the story as it 
appears in Lodge’s Rosalynde, is the best index to what he did in 
dramatizing the prose romance. Lodge, though he has a light touch, 
treats the idyllic material at face value. He never makes fun of 
its assumptions, but stays safely within the convention, because he 
has no securely grounded attitude towards it, not being sure of its 
relation to reality. Shakespeare scarcely changes the story at all, 
but where in Lodge it is presented in the flat, he brings alive the 
dimension of its relation to life as a whole. The control of this 
dimension makes his version solid as well as delicate. 

Indeed, the manipulation of our attitude towards the imagined 
conditions of life becomes more important than the plot which un- 
rolls under those conditions. The best analogies for the play’s 
structure are in music. As You Like It is composed in two move- 
ments, of about equal length, the first developing the pastoral theme, 
the second the romantic. Since the essence of pastoral is to feel the 
country, not as it is in itself, but in contrast to the court, the first 
half of the play is poised around this contrast, moving from the 
opening statement of jealousy and conflict to a resolution in the 
freedom of Arden. The smaller units of the action recapitulate the 
same movement from tension to release. A revealing example of the 
dominance of this rhythm of feeling is Orlando’s entrance, sword 
in hand, to interrupt the duke’s gracious banquet by a threatening 
demand for food. Such behavior on his part is quite out of char- 
acter (in Lodge he is most courteous) ; but his brandishing entrance 
gives Shakespeare occasion to resolve the attitude of struggle once 
again, this time by a lyric invocation of ‘‘what ’tis to pity and be 
pitied.’’ When this recurrent rhythm has brought us securely into 
the golden world, and its limitations, in their turn, have been sug- 
gested by the humor of Jaques and Touchstone, the pastoral motif 
as such drops into the background; Rosalind finds Orlando’s verses 
in the second scene of Act III, and the rest of the play elaborates 
the theme of love. This second movement is like a theme and varia- 
tions. The love affairs of the three pairs of lovers, Silvius and 
Phoebe and Touchstone and Audrey, as well as the hero and 
heroine, succeed one another in the easy-going sequence of scenes, 
while the dramatist deftly plays each off against the others. In 
each case the humor lies in making us aware of a version of the 
incongruity between the reality of love and the illusions (in poetry, 
the hyperboles) which it creates and by which it is expressed. The 
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comic variations are centered around the seriously-felt love of | 
| Rosalind and Orlando. The final effect is to enhance the reality of i 
this love by making it independent of illusions, whose incongruity | 
with life is recognized and laughed off. We can see this at closer | 
range by examining each affair in turn. 
| All-suffering Silvius and his tyrannical little Phoebe are a bit of 
Lodge’s version taken over, outwardly intact, and set in a wholly 
new perspective. A ‘‘courting eglogue’’ between them, in the mode | 
of Lodge, is exhibited almost as a formal spectacle, with Corin for | 
presenter and Rosalind and Celia for audience. It is announced as | 
a pageant truly play’d 
Between the pale complexion of true love i) 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain. 
What we then watch is played ‘‘truly’’— according to the best , i 
current convention: Silvius, employing a familiar gambit, asks for 
pity; Phoebe refuses to believe in love’s invisible wound, with | 
exactly the literal-mindedness about the reality of hyperbole which | 
the sonneteers imputed to their mistresses. In Lodge’s version, 
the unqualified Petrarchan sentiments of the pair are presented as i 
valid and admirable. Shakespeare lets us feel the charm of the 
form; but then he has Rosalind break up their pretty pageant. She 
reminds them that they are nature’s creatures, and that love’s pur- 
poses are contradicted by too absolute a cultivation of romantic 
liking or loathing: ‘‘I must tell you friendly in your ear, Sell when Hl 
you can! you are not for all markets.’’ Her exaggerated down- 
rightness humorously underscores the exaggerations of conven- 
tional sentiment. And Shakespeare’s treatment breaks down 
Phoebc’s stereotyped attitudes to a human reality: he lightly sug- i 
gests an adolescent perversity underlying her resistance to love. h 
The imagery she uses in disputing with Silvius is masterfully 4 
squeamish, at once preoccupied with touch and shrinking from it: | 


’Tis pretty, sure, and very probable 

That eyes, which are the frail’st and softest things, | 

Who shut their coward gates on atomies, i 

Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers! 
. - . lean but upon a rush, \ 

The cicatrice and capable impressure 

Thy palm some moment keeps; but now mine eyes, 

Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not... 


Rosalind, before whom this resistance melts, appears in her boy’s 
disguise ‘‘like a ripe sister,’’ and the qualities Phoebe picks out to 
praise are feminine. She has, in effect, a girlish crush on the 
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femininity which shows through Rosalind’s disguise; the aberrant 
affection is happily got over when Rosalind reveals her identity and 
makes it manifest that Phoebe has been loving a woman. ‘‘Nature 
to her bias drew in that’’ is the comment in Twelfth Night when 
Olivia, another perverse girl, is fortunately extricated from a similar 
mistaken affection. 

Touchstone’s affair with Audrey complements the spectacle of 
exaggerated sentiment by showing love reduced to its lowest common 
denominator, without any sentiment at all. The fool is detached, 
objective and resigned when the true-blue lover should be 


All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 
All adoration, duty and observance. 


He explains to Jaques his reluctant reasons for getting married: 


Jaques. Will you be married, motley? 

Touchstone. As the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse his curb, and the faleon 

her bells, so man hath his desires; and as pigeons bill, so wedlock would be 
nibbling. 
This reverses the relation between desire and its object, as ex- 
perienced by the four other lovers. They are first overwhelmed by 
the beauty of their mistresses, then impelled by that beauty to de- 
sire them. With Touchstone, matters go the other way about: he 
discovers that man has his troublesome desires, as the horse his 
curb; then he decides to cope with the situation by marrying 
Audrey : 


Come, sweet Audrey. 

We must be married, or we must live in bawdry. 
Like all the motives which Touchstone acknowledges, this priority 
of desire to attraction is degrading and humiliating. One of the 
hall-marks of chivalric and Petrarchan idealism is, of course, the 
high valuation of the lover’s mistress, the assumption that his desire 
springs entirely from her beauty. This attitude of the poets has 
contributed to that progressively increasing respect for women so 
fruitful in modern culture. But to assume that only one girl will 
do is, after all, an extreme, an ideal attitude: the other half of 
the truth, which lies in wait to mock sublimity, is instinct — the 
need of a woman, even if she be an Audrey, because ‘‘as pigeons 
bill, so wedlock would be nibbling.’’ As Touchstone put it on an- 
other occasion : 





If the cat will after kind, 
So be sure will Rosalinde. 
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The result of including in Touchstone a representative of what in 
love is unromantic is not, however, to undercut the play’s romance: 
on the contrary, the fool’s cynicism, or one-sided realism, forestalls 
the cynicism with which the audience might greet a play where his 
sort of realism had been ignored. One way of describing his func- 
tion is to say that he acts as a scape-goat for Arden, by taking upon 
himself and rendering ridiculous the side of human nature which 
runs counter to its perfection. We have a certain sympathy for his 
downright point of view, not only in connection with love but also 
in his acknowledgement of the vain and self-gratifying desires ex- 
eluded by pastoral humility; he embodies the part of ourselves 
which resists the play’s reigning idealism. But he does not do so 
in a fashion to set himself up in opposition to the play. Romantic 
commentators construed him as ‘‘ Hamlet in motley,’’ a devastating 
eritic. They forgot, characteristically, that he is ridiculous: for 
actually he makes his attitudes preposterous when he values rank 
and comfort above humility, or follows biology rather than beauty. 
In laughing at him, we reject the tendency in ourselves which he 
for the moment represents: the same rejection of the primitive 
scapegoat was more rigorously symbolized by driving him off into 
the mountains. The net effect of the fool’s part is thus to consoli- 
date the hold of the serious themes by exorcising opposition. The 
final Shakespearean touch is to make the fool aware that in humiliat- 
ing himself he is performing a public service. He goes through his 
part with an irony founded on the fact (and it is a fact) that he 
is only making manifest the folly which others, including the au- 
dience, hide from themselves. 

Technically, his love affair can be called a burlesque, because 
throughout it there is a latent or explicit comparison with ideal 
love-making. It constitutes a comically degraded imitation. Be- 
cause Shakespeare in his comedy makes fun of idealized life — not, 
as a Satirist does, of real life — burlesque is the principal technique 
of his humor. His comic accompaniments consist of aberrant imita- 
tions in which the ideal norm is rendered ridiculous. We tend to 
think of burlesque as a generalized sort of parody, where the inten- 
tion is to make fun of qualities of style, as in Fielding’s Tom Thumb. 
Shakespeare’s burlesque, however, imitates the ideal content of art, 
or indeed of artificial life, rather than artistic form. The mockery 
so characteristic of his comedy amounts to a kind of applied bur- 
lesque: the mocker describes his butt so as to make him out a 
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preposterous imitation of his ideal self. A clown or fool, whose 
actions are accepted as burlesque, can mock merely by likening 
others to himself, by offering them his cap and bells. For example, 
Touchstone mocks the other lovers simply by referring to them as 
“*the rest of the country copulatives.’’? There are many ways of 
imitating or describing an ideal action so as to make it ridiculous, 
But the two principal methods can be distinguished roughly as 
degradation and exaggeration: the comic version either reduces the 
ideal to something beneath it, or carries it to an outlandish extreme, 
This in general is the difference between Touchstone’s degraded 
variation on the theme of love and the exaggerated version exhibited 
by Silvius and Phoebe. 

Romantic participation in love and humorous detachment from 
its follies, the two polar attitudes which are balanced against each 
other in the action as a whole, meet and are reconciled in Rosalind’s 
personality. Because she remains always aware of love’s illusions 
while she herself is swept along delightfully by its deepest currents, 
she possesses as an attribute of character the power of combining 
whole-hearted feeling and undistorted judgment which gives the 
play its value. Shakespeare exploits her situation in disguise to 
permit her to furnish the humorous commentary on her own ardent 
love affair, thus keeping comic and serious actions going at the same 
time. In her pretended role of saucy shepherd youth, she can mock 
at romance and burlesque its gestures while playing the game of 
putting Orlando through his paces as a suitor, to ‘‘eure’’ him of 
love. But for the audience, her disguise is transparent, and through 
it they see the very ardor which she mocks. When, for example, she 
stages a gayly overdone take-off of the conventional impatience of 
the lover, her own real impatience comes through the burlesque; 
yet the fact that she makes fun of exaggerations of the feeling con- 
veys an awareness that it has limits, that there is a difference be- 
tween romantic hyperbole and human nature: 


Orlando. For these two hours, Rosalind, I will leave thee. 
Rosalind. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 


Orlando. I must attend the duke at dinner. By two o’clock, I will be with 
thee again. 

Rosalind. Ay, go your ways, go your ways! I knew what you would prove. 
My friends told me as much, and I thought no less. That flattering tongue of 
yours won me. ’Tis but one cast away, and so, come death! Two o’clock is 
your hour? 


One effect of this indirect, humorous method of conveying feeling 
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is that Rosalind is not committed to the conventional language and 
attitudes of love, loaded as these inevitably are with sentimentality. 
Silvius and Phoebe are her foils in this: they take their conven- 
tional language and their conventional feelings perfectly seriously, 
with nothing in reserve. As a result they seem naive and rather 
trivial. They are no more than what they say, until Rosalind comes 
forward to realize their personalities for the audience by suggest- 
ing what they humanly are beneath what they romantically think 
themselves. By contrast, the heroine, in expressing her own love, 
conveys by her humorous tone a valuation of her sentiments, and 
so realizes her own personality for herself, without being indebted 
to another for the favor. She uses the convention where Phoebe, 
being unaware of its exaggerations, abuses it, and Silvius, equally 
naive about hyperbole, lets it abuse him. This control of tone is 
one of the great contributions of Shakespeare’s comedy to his 
dramatic art as a whole. In his early plays we can see him strug- 
gling, often with indifferent success, to differentiate his characters 
from their sentiments by external devices of plot and situation, for 
example, Richard III’s ‘‘hypocrisy.’’ Later, the discipline of 
comedy in controlling the humorous potentialities of a remark en- 
ables the dramatist to express the relation of a speaker to his lines, 
including the relation of naivete. The focus of attention is trans- 
ferred from the outward action of saying something to the shifting, 
uncrystalized life which motivates what is said. 

Without this technical resource, Rosalind could never have been 
created ; for her peculiar charm lies less in what she does as a lover 
than in her attitude towards being in love. The full realization of 
this attitude in the great scene of disguised wooing marks the 
climax of the play’s romantic movement. It is achieved when Rosa- 
lind is able, in the midst of her golden moment, to look beyond it 
and mock its illusions, including the master illusion that love is an 
ultimate and final experience, a matter of life and death. Ideally, 
love should be final, and Orlando is romantically convinced that his 
is so, that he would die if Rosalind refused him. But Rosalind 
humorously corrects him, from behind her page’s disguise: 


Rosalind. ...Am TI not your Rosalind? 

Orlando. I take some joy to say you are, because I would be talking of her. 
Rosalind. Well, in her person, I say I will not have you. 

Orlando. Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Rosalind. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is almost six thousand 
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years old, and in all this time there was not any man died in his own person 
videlicet, in a Jove cause. Troilus had his brains dash’d out with a Grecian 
club; yet he did what he could to die before, and he is one of the patterns of 
love. Leander, he would have liv’d many a fair year though Hero had turn’g 
nun, if it had not been for a hot midsummer night; for (good youth) he went 
but forth to wash him in the Hellespont, and being taken with the cramp, was 
drown’d; and the foolish chroniclers of that age found it was ‘Hero of 
Sestos.’ But these are all lies. Men have died from time to time, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love. 


Orlando. I would not have my right Rosalind of this mind, for I protest 
her frown might kill me. 


Rosalind. By this hand, it will not kill a fly! 


A note almost of sadness comes through Rosalind’s mockery towards 
the end. It is not sorrow that men die from time to time, but that 
they do not die for love, that love is not so final as romance would 
have it. For a moment we experience as pathos the tension between 
feeling and judgment which is behind all the laughter. The same 
pathos of objectivity is expressed by Chaucer in the sad smile of 
Pandarus as he contemplates the illusions of Troilus’s love. But in 
As You Iike It the mood is dominant only in the moment when the 
last resistance of feeling to judgment is being surmounted: the 
illusions thrown up by feeling are mastered by laughter and so love 
is reconciled with judgment. This resolution is complete by the 
close of the wooing scene. As Rosalind rides the crest of a wave of 
happy fulfillment (for Orlando’s behavior to the pretended Rosa- 
lind has made it perfectly plain that he loves the real one) we find 
her describing with delight, almost in triumph, not the virtues of 
marriage, but its fallibility: 

Say ‘a day’ without the ‘ever’. No, no, Orlando! Men are April when they 


woo, December when they wed. Maids are May when they are maids, but the 
sky changes when they are wives. 


Ordinarily, these would be strange sentiments to proclaim with joy 
at such a time. But as Rosalind says them, they clinch the achieve- 
ment of the humor’s purpose. Love has been made independent of 
illusions without becoming any the less intense; it is therefore safe 
against life’s unromantic contradictions. To emphasize by humor 
the limitations of the experience has become a way of asserting its 
reality. The scenes which follow move rapidly and deftly to com- 
plete the consummation of the love affairs on the level of plot. The 
treatment becomes more and more frankly artificial, to end with a 
masque. But the lack of realism in presentation does not matter, 
because a much more important realism in our attitude towards the 
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substance of romance has been achieved already by the action of the 
comedy. 

In connection with Marvell and the metaphysical poets, T. S. 
Eliot has made familiar an ‘‘alliance of levity and seriousness,”’ 
“by which the seriousness is intensified.’’ What he has said about 
the contribution of wit to this poetry is strikingly applicable to the 
function of Shakespeare’s comedy in As You Ltke It: wit conveys 
‘a recognition, implicit in the expression of every experience, of 
other kinds of experience which are possible.’’ The likeness does 
not consist in the fact that the wit of certain of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters at times is like the wit of Donne and his school. The real 
similarity is in the way the humor functions to implement a wider 
awareness, maintaining proportion where less disciplined and co- 
herent art falsifies by presenting a part as though it were the whole. 
The dramatic form is very different from the lyric: Shakespeare 
does not have or need the sustained, inclusive poise of meta- 
physical poetry when, at its rare best, it fulfills Cowley’s ideal: 

In a true piece of Wit all things must be 
Yet all things there agree. 

The dramatist tends to show us one thing at a time, and to realize 
that one thing, in its moment, to the full; his characters go to ex- 
tremes, comical as well as serious; and no character, not even a 
Rosalind, is in a position to see all around the play and so be com- 
pletely poised, for if this were so the play would cease to be dramat- 
ic. Shakespeare, moreover, has an Elizabethan delight in extremes 
for their own sake, beyond the requirements of his form and some- 
times damaging to it, an expansiveness which was subordinated later 
by the seventeenth century’s conscious need for coherence. But his 
extremes, where his art is at its best, are balanced in the whole 
work. He uses his broad-stroked, wide-swung comedy for the same 
end that the seventeenth-century poets achieved by their wire-drawn 
wit. In Silvius and Phoebe he exhibits the ridiculous (and perverse) 
possibilities of that exaggerated romanticism which the metaphys- 
icals so often mocked in their serious love poems. In Touchstone he 
includes a representative of just those aspects of love which are not 
romantic, hypostatizing as a character what in direct lyric expres- 
sion would be an irony : 


Love’s not so pure and abstract as they use 
To say who have no mistress but their muse. 
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By Rosalind’s mockery a sense of love’s limitations is kept alive at 
the very moments when we most feel its power: 


But at my back I always hear 

Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near. 
The fundamental common characteristic is that the humor is not 
directed at ‘‘some outside sentimentality or stupidity,’’ but is an 
agency for achieving proportion of judgment and feeling about a 
seriously felt experience. 

By no means all of Shakespeare’s burlesque and mocking comedy 
is as closely integrated by its function in the dramatic whole as 
that in As You Like It. He often introduced such humor more or 
less at random because no serious theme emerged from his material 
as the object for comic commentary. Twelfth Night is a case in 
point : taken part by part, it is as fine, or finer, than As You Like It; 
yet it is distinctly inferior as a play, because the comedy does not 
bear on a central experience. The playwright, moreover, wrote a 
great deal of plain and fancy farce, where the amusement springs 
entirely from manipulating situations and no object for the humor 
is in question. And though he never wrote social satire, for which 
he lacked the necessary party or class animus, he created realistic 
caricatures of social types such as Doll Tearsheet and Shallow, and 
of humor types such as Lucio and Parolles. But this more nat- 
uralistic comedy, magnificent as it is, only brings into play a 
limited part of his genius: in creating it he keeps one hand, so to 
speak, behind his back. The burlesque and mocking humor, by 
contrast, can be an instrument responsive to the full range of 
Shakespeare’s shaping power of imagination. For when the comedy, 
fulfilling its intrinsic formal possibilities as imitation, becomes a 
commentary on and a response to the serious heart of a play, the 
play’s whole meaning is involved in it. This integration is most 
entire in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The First Part of Henry 
IV, As You Inke It, Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida and King Lear. 
It is notable that the best humor, considered in isolation, is that 
which points beyond itself. 

The traditional division into Comedies, Histories and Tragedies 
has obscured the way Shakespeare really put his plays together, for 
his use of burlesque cuts right across these categories. He wrote 
only three whole comedies: The Comedy of Errors, The Taming of 
the Shrew, and The Merry Wives of Windsor; and these three pieces 
are predominantly farce. Elsewhere, he always had serious matters 
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in hand: most of the other plays called Comedies are better de- 
scribed as romances with more or less of comic accompaniment. 
And his practice, once he had reached maturity, was to use comedy 
wherever there was occasion for it, not simply in connection with 
romance. By and large, there is more, though not better, comedy 
in the romances than in plays of the other categories, because a 
romantic theme and a happy ending usually called for a more 
extensive comic response to strike a balance. But Shakespeare’s 
greatest comic achievement is in a history play with a happy end- 
ing, Henry IV, Part I. And when, in the tragedies, the tragic ac- 
tion proper is at a standstill, as in Hamlet’s long periods of in- 
activity, or in the second and fourth acts of King Lear, the dramatist 
employs burlesque and mockery. For this type of comedy is an 
alternative method of doing what tragedy does: both forms express 
the difference between what life might be and what it is, and both 
function to adjust our feelings to the difference, the one by laughter, 
the other by purgative pity and fear. The final effect of both is 
reconciliation to reality without sentimentality or cynicism. 














THE STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF THE FORMAL 
VERSE SATIRE 


By Mary CiAIRE RANDOLPH 
University of North Carolina 


The word ‘‘formal’’ in the phrase ‘‘formal verse satire’’ implies 
that the genre has some specific vertebrate form or architectural 
design despite its apparently ioose-meshed, casually discursive 
surface. So far as I now know, there exists in English no study 
which considers what the general aspects of that structural pattern 
may be. Should an alertly critical reader or student set out to 
discover how a formal verse satire should be made, he could find 
nothing or next to nothing within the range of English scholarship 
to help him to recognize and appreciate the satirical patterns of 
Horace, Persius, or Juvenal; DuBellay, Régnier, or Boileau; or 
Donne or Pope or Edward Young. The following condensed treat- 
ment, by no means exhaustive, attempts to synthesize available in- 
formation concerning the form of the formal verse satire.* 


It is generally agreed that the formal verse satire is the only 
species or genre within the wide area of the genus Satire to have 
any sort of identifiable crystallized form or framework. Fluid and 
elusive as mercury, the Satiric Spirit almost refuses to be bound 
by any rigid tenets but easily flows into and fuses itself (especially 
in periods when it encounters episcopal and legal opposition) with 
other essentially or even temporarily congenial genres — comedy, 
beast fable, prose narrative, etc.2 Formal verse satire itself, brittle, 
fragile, and unstable for all its core of pattern, easily drifts and 
fades before stern, organized opposition of? spins itself out into 
brief, ephemeral by-products: dare-devil lampoons, pasquils, polit- 


1It has not been possible within the range of this article to describe or list 
the scores of devices, both rhetorical and structural, and traditional generic 
conventions contributory to the form. 

2Censorship has always affected the theory and practice of satire: made it 
cautiously recommend veiling allegory, fable, subterfuges, keys, and obscurity 
of diction; seek other channels of expression; or take refuge in minor forms. 
Satire has had a long battle with the law from the time of the Roman Twelve 
Tables to the present day when increasing numbers of political cartoonists, the 
modern approximation of the verse satirists, have been fined and imprisoned. 
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jeal libels, invective, goliardic ballads and street-songs, fly-by-night 
pamphlets and corantos. This fugitive character of the genre and 
our long uncertainty as to its ancient origins and terminology have 
combined to discourage investigations into form, a point always 
neglected in any theorizing about the genre. 

The precise pattern and plan of Latin satura has long been a 
puzzle to classical scholars. Once its deceptively simple exterior is 
penetrated, an intricate honeycomb of allusion and inheritance ap- 
pears. Reduced to simplest terms, the extensive scholarship on the 
subject * resolves into these conclusions: the formal verse satire, as 
composed by Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, was evidently 
bi-partite in structure,* that is, some specific vice or folly, selected 
for attack, was turned about on all its sides in Part A (if one may 
arbitrarily call it so) in something of the way premises are turned 
about in the octave of a sonnet; and its opposing virtue was recom- 
mended in Part B.® The arraignment in Part A of the specific vice 
or folly was clearly a process of intellection whereby a mode of 
dialectic was employed to view the various facets of the subject 
through the opaque media of plebeian folk proverb, Oriental beast 





3 Important studies bearing on form are: H. Nettleship, ‘‘ The Original Form 
of the Roman Satura,’’ (originally written, 1878), Lectures and Essays (2nd. 
ser., Oxford, 1895), pp. 24-43; G. L. Hendrickson, ‘‘ The Dramatic Satura and the 
Old Comedy at Rome,’’ Amer. Jour. of Philology, xv (1894), 1-30; H. M. 
Hopkins, ‘‘ Dramatic Satura in Relation to Book Satura and the Fabula Toga- 
ta,’? Proceedings of the American Philological Society, xxx1 (1900), 1-51; 
G. L. Hendrickson, ‘‘Satura, the Genesis of a Literary Form,’’ Classical 
Philology, vir (1912), 177-89; C. Knapp, ‘‘ The Sceptical Assault on the Roman 
Tradition concerning the Dramatic Satura,’’? Amer. Jour. of Philology, xxxtt 
(1912), 125ff. (Knapp makes a grievous error when he asserts that to Horace 
comedy and satire were convertible terms); R. J. E. Tiddy, ‘‘Satura and 
Satire,’’ English Literature and the Classics, ed. G. S. Gordon (Oxford, 1912), 
pp. 196-227; A. L. Wheeler, ‘‘Satura as a Generic Term,’’ Classical Philology, 
vir (1912), 457-77; J. W. D. Ingersoll, ‘‘Roman Satire. Its Early Name?’’ 
Classical Philology, vu (1912), 59-65; B. L. Ullman, ‘‘Satura and Satire,’’ 
Classical Philology, vit (1913), 173-94; and ‘‘ The Present Status of the Satura 
Question,’’ Studies in Philology, xv11 (1920), 379-401; and G. L. Hendrickson, 
‘*Satira tota nostra est,’’ Classical Philology, xx11 (1927), 46-60. 

4The fact has long been recognized that formal verse satire as a poetic form 
breaks sharply into two markedly disproportionate divisions— thesis and 
antithesis, destruction and construction, black and white—with the latter 
portion being ever the weaker and less striking of the two. Augustin G. C. 
Cartault in his Etude sur les Satires d’Horace (Paris, 1899), p. 347, proposed 
a grouping of the materials of the Satires into ideas of destruction and con- 
struction for study purposes (see Oscar E. Nybakken, An Analytical Study of 
Horace’s Ideas [Iowa City, Iowa, 1937], p. 12). 

5In simple outline, this is not unlike the form of the ancient beast fable 
with its attached moral or unlike the bestiary tale with its appended sig- 
nificatio. 
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fable, dramatic vignette, chrica-like anecdote, rationalized myth, 
Socratic dialogue, and so on. Thus, a vice was laid open to the 
light by a sophisticated exegetical process, almost labyrinthine, jn 
which practically every known Hellenic literary form was employed, 
Formal verse satire consequently has an astonishing array of 
affiliations and relationships with a myriad phases of world culture 
since there is almost nothing that cannot appropriately be poured 
into its quasi-dramatic mould, as the name satura indicates. On 
the score of literary organism alone, it owes specific debts to an- 
cient repetitive incantation,® the Old Comedy (in fact, to all of the 
Greek comic genres), the Theophrastian character,’ the Bionean 
diatribe, the Socratic or Platonic dialogue, all ‘‘frame’’ literature, 
and all gnomic or wisdom literature. 

Various scholars have attempted to show that the formal verse 
satire of the Augustan period owes all or nearly all of the multiple 
aspects of its deceptively intricate structure to various inchoate 
Greek forms.* Certain theorists have argued that it is most nearly 


6If the beginnings of Greek satire were not so completely lost to us, we 
should probably discover that the satirist in a less sophisticated age was akin 
to the magician, prophet, soothsayer, juggler, and buffoon with the sorcerer’s 
power to wreak enormous destruction, as in early Germanic, early Irish, and 
early Arabic literatures. See F. N. Robinson, ‘‘Satirists and Enchanters in 
Early Irish Literature,’’ Studies in the History of Religions (New York, 1912), 
pp. 95-130; and Mary Claire Randolph, ‘‘ Celtic Smiths and Satirists: Partners 
in Sorcery,’? ELH, vut (1941), 184-97; ‘‘The Medical Concept in English 
Renaissance Satiric Theory: Its Possible Relationships and Implications,’’ 
Studies in Philology, xxxvil (1941), 127-59; and ‘‘ Female Satirists of Ancient 
Ireland,’’ SFQ, vi (1942), 75-87. 

7Character-portraiture, the delineation of types by means of focus on the 
individual, is ever a forerunner or concomitant of satire. Theophrastian char- 
acters preceded classical satire; mediaeval type-portraiture preceded the gallery 
of satirical characters in Chaucer’s Prologue (ca. 1387); vast quantities of 
such pictorial writing, e.g., The Ship of Fools (1509) and its numerous progeny, 
preceded Elizabethan formal satire; and the seventeenth-century characters 
were preliminary to the ‘‘timeless engravings’’ of Achitophel, Atticus, Sporus, 
and Atossa. Satirie efforts in the plastic arts and in portrait-painting, espe- 
cially caricature, not infrequently flourish in an era of literary satire, e.g., 
Hogarth’s serial ‘‘Progresses,’?’ Marriage a la Mode, Gin Alley, ete. See 
Thomas Wright, History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art 
(London, 1839), and F. G. Stephens, Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum (London, 1870-1879, 4 vols.), 1. 

8See Paul Lejay’s Introduction (pp. vii-xxxii) to Horace’s Satires (Paris, 
1911); George Converse Fiske, Lucilius and Horace: A Study in the Classical 
Theory of Imitation (Madison, 1920), Chaps. II and III; Mary A. Grant, The 
Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable: The Greek Rhetoricians and 
Cicero (Madison, 1924), pp. 7-100; the numerous articles by J. Geffcken, 
George L. Hendrickson, and B. L. Ullman; and Nicola Terzaghi’s recent work, 
Per la storia della satira (Turin, 1932), for extended research in the Hellenic 
backgrounds of Roman satire. 
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like the Bionean diatribe, which came closer to achieving erystallized 
fixity of pattern than any other satiric type before Lucilius.® This 
Cynic diatribe was a short conversational disquisition, addressed 
to an imaginary listener or even to an entire company, autobio- 
graphical and highly informal in character, arranged sometimes in 
letter form, on a single ethical thesis or theme, arraigning a single 
vice and commending the opposing virtue, packed with extremely 
personal illustrative anecdotes, animal similes, allegorical personi- 
fications, realistic little mime-like scenes or vignettes, reflective 
soliloquy, citations from and parodies of older writers, witty and 
caustic comparisons, maxims and sententiae, strong contrasts, 
clever metaphors, and excessively coarse jests and colloquialisms. 
Attractively gay and spirited and extremely various in content, 
rhymed and designedly quotable, these diatribes of Bion were very 
popular and served as influential, easily remembered pieces of philo- 
sophie propaganda. They were written in a variety of verse-forms: 
scazons or choliambies (reserved usually for the severest abuse), 
dactylic hexameters, elegiacs, iambic trimeters, and tetrameters, 
trochaic tetrameters, and sotadean measures. The Bionean diatribe 
thus seems in its jocular exegetical character and in its hetero- 
geneous materials as well as in its dichotomous pattern very like 
formal verse satire. 

Other scholars, the French Pau! Lejay, for instance, see in the 
extremely variable architectural design of the Aristophanic comedy 
(i.e., Prologos; Parados; Proagon; Agon; Parabasis, and Exodos) a 
plan broadly comparable to the similarly variable structure of the 
Horatian satire.1° Lejay experimentally sets the comic Prologos 
against satiric prologue; the comic Agon against the satirical 
exegesis or dialectical exposition of a vice; and the comic Ezodos 
against the satiric conclusion or exhortation to the opposing virtue. 
In each of Horace’s first four Satires, Lejay finds three of the five 
major elements of the Aristophanic comedy; and, after similar 
though less successful analyses of the remaining Satires, he con- 
eludes: ‘‘Nous pouvons dire que ses satires ont des vestiges cer- 
tains d’une influence technique de la comedie ancienne, plus 


*Terzaghi, op. cit., Part I, ‘‘ Della Diatriba alla Satira,’’ pp. 7-51. See also 
M. R. Heinze, De Horatio Bionis imitatore (Bonn, 1899); Lejay, op. cit., pp. 
xv-xvi; and Archibald Y. Campbell, Horace: A New Interpretation (London, 
1924), pp. 154-56. 

100p. cit., pp. xlvii-lxxv. 
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exactement de la comedie aristophanienne, en ce genre la seule 
done nous connaissions la structure.’’ 

Whatever the genesis of the classical satura and whatever its 
salient contributing factors, the usual structure of formal verse 
satire seems to be this: An outer shell-like framework encloses the 
entire piece; more likely than not a combative hollow man or inter. 
locutor, an Adversarius, who may be identified by name and oeey- 
pation or who may remain shadowy and anonymous, serves as whip 
and spur to the Satirist, now baiting him with a question, now 
thrusting in a barbed rejoinder calculated to draw out from him 
fresh comment and anecdote concerning the vice in question. Some- 
times this second figure is only a straw decoy who utters no word 
but simply listens throughout the Satirist’s monologue; sometimes 
he is a pessimistic, hard-headed Mentor; again he is an annoyingly 
irrational person who early detaches himself from a crowd and 
draws near the Satirist; very rarely is he such a one as can cleverly 
turn the tables on the Satirist himself. The background against 
which these two talk is ever so lightly sketched in; perhaps it is 
only half suggested or possibly only barely intimated, but it is 
nearly always there. Not infrequently it is a moving panoramic 
background — a street, a royal court, another journey to Brundi- 
sium — some setting wherein people pass by and thus provide a 
steady stream of type-figures on whom the Satirist can comment to 
the Adversarius. Altogether, then, we have the minimum essentials 
for the quasi-dramatic genre that formal verse satire is: two actors 
or participants, a Satirist and his Adversarius; a setting of sorts; 
and a thesis to be argued. 

Within this outer frame lies the satire itself wherein, in what has 
been called Part A, some irrational behavior of Man, either foolish 
or vicious, is turned about on a pivot and its various sides and 
facets mercilessly exposed and illumined by a wide variety of lively 
exegetical device. When the conversation begins abruptly and 
jerkily, as it usually does, and continues elliptically, broken and 
interrupted here and there, throughout the whole elaborate, studied 
rhetorical apparatus, frequently without either Satirist or Ad- 
versarius being clearly identified as the speaker, the uninitiated 
reader is apt to feel thoroughly lost. One of the most common 
editorial and critical accusations against formal verse satire is that 
its lack of clarifying guide-words and transitions results in extreme 


11Jbid., p. lx. 
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confusion of dialogue. What we have now perhaps lost sight of is 
the fact that classical satire, as it was descended from oral genres, 
was still in Augustan Rome designed to be recited in public arcade 
or forum and was probably energetically dramatized as the speaker 
gave his lines. - 

To illustrate his thesis, win his case, and move his audience to 
thought and perhaps to psychological action, the Satirist utilizes 
miniature dramas, sententious proverbs and quotable maxims, com- 
pressed beast fables (often reduced to animal metaphors), brief 
sermons, sharp debates, series of vignettes, swiftly sketched but 
painstakingly built up satiric ‘‘characters’’ or portraits, figure- 
processions, little fictions and apologues, visions, apostrophes and 
invocations to abstractions — anything and everything to push his 
argument forward to its philosophical and psychological conclu- 
sions in much the same manner as everts might push action forward 
to a dénouement in drama or fiction. In addition to these structural 
devices, an innumerable variety of purely rhetorical devices is 
employed to give point, compactness, speed, climax, contrast, sur- 
prise, and a score more of the special effects so necessary to good 
satire. Holding these varied materials together internally is the 
unifying thesis-thread or core of argument, while the outer frame 
serves as external enclosure for the entire piece. Thus, whatever 
simplicity and nonchalance formal satire seems to have is only an 
assumed simplicity of verbal surface beneath which there exists a 
skilfully evolved and delicately convoluted development of dialecti- 
eal argument. The method employed in satire thus connects it with 
formal dialectic, psychology, and medicine; the end in view, the 
correction of folly and vice by persuasion to rational behavior, con- 
nects it with all didactic literature and with the organized forces of 
religion and law; while the miscellaneous illustrative materials 
utilized connect it with all the daily activities of man. 

In practice, the negative portion of the formal satire has always 
outweighed the positive portion, as it must in any satire, formal 
or informal, verse or prose, since, paradoxically, in the very act of 
presenting the negative or destructive side of human behavior the 
satirist is establishing a positive foundation on which he can base 
his specific recommendation to virtue.’? Sometimes there is a transi- 


12The satiric picture, being negative, is usually heightened to increase the 
impact of the positive precept. Exaggeration downward, always preserving 
verisimilitude, however, is regarded as a legitimate artifice of the satirist. 
Precisely how much satiric exaggeration this side falsehood is justifiable is 
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tion followed by a direct admonition to virtue or rational behavior 
couched in plain words. Often the admonition to virtue, never 
psychologically pleasing at best, is only implied throughout Part A 
or perhaps cleverly introduced by way of quotable proverb and 
maxim throughout that portion. But it is there, it must be there, 
spoken or unspoken, if the piece is to be more than mere virulence 
and fleeting invective. Now, this positive side of satire toward 
which the whole exegetical and rhetorical procedure is pointed is 
usually a dogma of a rationalistic philosophy since the essential 
function of Satire is ever by Ridicule to recall Man from the by- 
ways of Unreason to the base line of Reason, that is, to present 
Rational Man as the norm or standard."* In any age, Satire never 
fails to assume the colorations of the dominant rationalistic philos- 
ophy of that period: in antiquity, Cynicism and Stoicism; in the 
Middle Ages, Scholasticism; in the Renaissance, Humanism; and 
in the neo-classie period, Cartesianism. In antiquity the standard or 
Rational Man was the vir bonus, the tranquil, ideal citizen of the 
Roman commonwealth whose ideal was the Golden Mean and who 
preferred the quiet life ‘‘at Ulubrae;’’ in the Renaissance, Rational 
Man is the Sidneian humanist described in the courtesy books of 
the period; and in the Age of Enlightenment, he is the honnéte 
homme. 

It would thus be possible, if a satirist so chose, to build each satire 
around an essential dogma of a chosen philosophy, and, in a whole 
cluster of ten or a dozen satires, to present a pragmatic exegesis of 
that single philosophy. Persius did essentially that for Stoicism, 
although it is but rarely that a satirist is so closely identified with 
any single system of thought as is Persius. It would also be possible 
to select a single broad thesis and to write a group of satires on 
various aspects of that single thesis as Edward Young did in his 
seven satires, Love of Fame, the Universal Passion (1725-1728). In 
any case, whatever the plan, the positive rational mode of procedure 


almost indeterminable. Swift, of course, uses exaggeration downward until it 
has passed the line of verisimilitude into the realm of the False and thence 
beyond into the regions of Fantasia. 

13See C. W. Mendell, ‘‘Satire as Popular Philosophy,’’ Classical Philology, 
xv (1920), 138-57. Mendell regards the satiric form as a sort of dilute, short- 
ened, versified Platonic dialogue, a metrical descendant of the popular philo- 
sophic essay, a genre from the field of ethics, concerned with the science of 
behavior. See also B. L. Ullman, ‘‘Q. Horatius Flaceus, Ph.D., Professor of 
Ethies,’’ Classical Journal, x111 (1917), 258-66; and J. Tate, ‘‘ Horace and the 
Moral Function of Poetry,’’ Classical Quarterly, xx11 (1928), 65-72. 
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advocated or unmistakably implied in a satire will be the precise 
opposite of the vice or folly ridiculed ; as in the mediaeval morality 
plays with which formal satire has obvious generic sympathy, the 
Virtue will oppose the Vice, or more accurately, specific Reason will 
oppose specific Unreason. 

Two further points concerning form should be noted in connec- 
tion with classical satire. The first concerns the still unsettled ques- 
tion of the satiric epistle. Horace wrote two books of Epistles, 19 
in the first, 2 in the second, the first book of which appears in every 
way to be satires, save for title and an added freedom of conversa- 
tion justified by the fact that the satirist writes informally to 
friends. The now familiar and unresolved question is posed: may 
formal verse satires properly be written in letter form?!* Various 
satirists have solved the question for themselves by writing a cluster 
of satiric ‘‘epistles’’ supplementing their satires exactly as Horace 
had done. In France, Boileau wrote 12 Epitres (1669-98), distinet 
supplements to his 12 Satires (1660-1711) ; and his very competent 
predecessor in the genre, Mathurin Régnier, wrote 16 Satires 
(1608), all in the form of familiar letters, besides three additional 
épitres. In England, Alexander Pope, besides brilliantly adapting 
nearly one third of the Satires, Epistles, and Odes of Horace, wrote 
four original formal verse satires in the epistolary form, the Moral 
Essays (1731-35), like Horace’s Epistles, so similar to formal 
satires as to be so considered, though not so titled. 

The second point concerns the one set form to be encountered in 
formal verse satire, the satirist’s apologia pro satura sua which he 
seems bound to write sooner or later, and for which there is now a 
considerable tradition. Lucius R. Shero’ has analyzed the frame- 
work and content of the Latin apologia, i.e., the remaining frag- 
ments of Lucilius XXX; Horace II, i; Persius I; and Juvenal I, 
and finds this common pattern: a dissuading Interlocutor or friend- 
ly Monitor warns the satirist to be prudent, to transfer his talents 


14See G. L. Hendrickson, ‘‘ Are the Letters of Horace Satires?’’ American 
Jour. of Philology, xvut (1897), 313-24. The satires in Juvenal’s last two 
books (IV and V) are really epistolary moral essays, each addressed to a 
friend, lacking dialogue, and almost lacking dramatization. 

15‘¢The Satirist’s Apologia,’’ Classical Studies, Series II, University of 
Wisconsin Studies (Madison, 1922), 148-67. From its inception as a genre, 
satire has been apologetic and on the defensive, even occasionally regarded as 
outside the pale of respectability in some periods, but ever justifying its some- 
times questionable means by its impeccable, never-to-be-questioned ends. An 
outcast from Parnassus and under the protection of no Muse, Satire has ever 
eaten humble-pie and bowed to its betters. 
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and efforts before it is too late to a safer, more popular genre, epic, 
for instance, or the exceedingly profitable panegyric. The satirist 
vehemently replies that his passion for satire cannot be restrained, 
that he must discharge his spleen when provocation evokes it, and 
that he but follows inexpertly in the Lucilian tradition and writes 
for sympathetic, understanding folk, cognizant of the demands of 
that tradition. The Interlocutor’s pleas are highly stylized and go 
are the satirist’s rebuttals. At the close, the satirist usually makes 
some polite concession to the Interlocutor; he may, for instance, 
agree to write only of the dead or of persons without political power. 
In a way, these stock-in-trade debates are not unlike the mediaeval 
debates between the body and soul wherein the soul or Muse dis- 
suades and the body persists. Modern apologiae of this pattern, 
simultaneously defining and defending satire, are frequent, e.g., 
Régnier’s XII (‘‘Régnier apologiste de soi-méme’’); Boileau’s 
famous IX (‘‘A son Esprit’’); and Pope’s An Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot.1® Swift’s Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift (1731) is an 
adaptation of the traditional apologia to the Dean’s own ironic 
method. 


In England very little serious attention, critical or otherwise, 
has ever been paid the baffling subject of the form proper to a 
formal verse satire. It has never been the way of the English critical 
mind, as it is the way of the French, to busy itself primarily with 
questions of literary form any more than it is the way of the 
English creative mind to hinder itself seriously with the strict 
limitations imposed by certain literary forms; in fact, the native 
English temperament, inherently opposed to strict schematization 
and antipathetic to formal moulds of any sort, has always tended 
to regard the formal verse satire as an artificial genre transplanted 
from the Mediterranean. The Englishman’s taste for moral per- 
fection, however, has always been as lively as his feeling for highly 
stylized form has been inert; and so he has been constantly drawn to 
satire because of its moral purpose. That fact accounts for the 
Englishman’s early and continued admiration of Juvenalian saeva 
indignatio, his swift elevation of Juvenal as the ‘‘prynce of all’’ 
among the Latin satirists, his own constant and wearisome em- 


16In the 419-line dialogue, Arbuthnot the Adversarius speaks approximately 
a dozen lines, the usual proportion for the second figure. Pope’s Epistle closely 
follows its Horatian model (II, i), but the whole piece has been pitched to a 
higher, sharper tone than in Horace, Boileau, or Swift. 
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phasis on the moral mission of satire, and his reiterated intent in 
the Renaissance to scourge and flay, the more fiercely the better. 
Among the scores of casual, informal critical statements having to 
do with verse satire from 1509 to 1692/3, there is not one, so far 
as I have been able to discover, that has to do with form. 

In France, on the other hand, a very great deal, relatively speak- 
ing, had always been made of the question of satiric form. At a 
time when English satirists were marshalling their victims pell-mell 
into Cock Lorell’s Bote and many another such capacious craft, 
the French had carefully divided contemporary society into three 
strata for the satirists’ convenience: noblesse, église, labeur, each 
with specific degrees, hierarchies, and vices propres. The satirist 
began with the noblesse, cited the conventional faults, and leisurely 
pursued his way downward, utilizing prescribed transitions, until 
he arrived at the lowest division of labeur.1* Highly stylized, geo- 
metrically air-tight patterns were devised for half a dozen small, 
preliminary satiric forms which served as forerunners to the first 
formal verse satires of DuBellay and Régnier. Nothing like them 
was ever devised in England, although one occasionally finds some 
fleeting mention of the French patterns, particularly among the 
Scotch. Among the pages of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
rhétoriqueurs appear neatly worked out instructions for the making 
of the blason ;‘* the Provencal sirventois ; the completely mechanized 
fatras which admitted of being a fatras simple or double (with a 
reversed pattern in the second group of lines), possible (coherent) 
or impossible (incoherent) :1® and the satanically clever coq-d- 
Vane.2° Although in England there were ‘‘comicall satyres,’’ 


17Henry Guy, Histoire de la Poésie francaise au moyen-dge (Paris, 1910), 
pp. 69-70. 

18The blason was an exquisitely figured small satiric pattern, lavish in its 
detail, utilizing flowers, precious stones, parts of the feminine body, medicine, 
geography, politics, practically everything for subject matter, and concluding 
in some startling fashion. The blason had a tremendous vogue for a time. See 
Thomas Sebillet, Art Poétique Frangoys, 1548, Chapitre X, ‘‘Du Blason, et de 
la définition, et déscription’’ (Gaiffe edition, Paris, 1910), pp. 169-73. 

19Bauldet Herenc, Le Doctrinal de la Seconde Rhétorique (Langlois, m1), 
and Jean Molinet, L’art de Rhétorique vulgaire (Paris, 1493), quoted by 
Warner F. Patterson, Three Centuries of French Poetic Theory (Ann Arbor, 
1935, 2 vols.), 1, 123-24; 148-49. 

20The four coqs-d-l’dne of Clément Marot (written 1535-36) are regarded as 
the most important predecessors of the formal verse satire in France. An agile 
cock (the satirist) holds a touch-and-go conversation with a stolid donkey 
(the Adversarius and in this instance the partial butt of the satire). The ab- 
surdity of the situation is its very essence: the Aesopie cock, deliberately 
speaking illogically and disjointedly, outwits the donkey with sprightly enig- 
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satirical characters in verse, satirical epigrams, and ‘‘gulling”’ gop. 
nets with stings in their specially appended tail verses, there are 
not, early or late, any such rigorously set and prescribed forms as 
these of the French rhétoriqueurs. 

If the Renaissance English satirist thought at all critically of 
form in connection with verse satire, he left no printed expression 
of his thoughts. But certain elementary points in connection with 
the satires of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal were immediately visible 
to him; indeed, he could hardly escape them. The English satirist 
noted, for instance, that the ancients had seemingly written their 
satires in clusters of varying numbers, groupings which were fur- 
ther subdivided into ‘‘books.’’ What he perhaps did not know was 
that the classical satires were primarily intended to be recited 
aloud and that no ‘‘book’’ (libellus) of the ancient form could have 
contained many more than a thousand lines; consequently, satires 
had to be preserved in groups or ‘‘books’’ containing approximately 
that many lines. He noted that Lucilius had reputedly written 30 
books of satires; that Horace had written 18 satires, grouped into 
two books, 10 in Book I, 8 in Book II; as well as two books of 
epistles; that Persius wrote a cluster of 6 satires, prefaced by 
what appears to be a prologue of 14 choliambics; and that Juvenal 
wrote 16 satires preserved in 5 ‘‘sets’’ or books with Satire I often 
regarded as preface to the entire number. English Renaissance 
satirists obediently took their cue from this classical precedent and 
wrote similar clusters of satires, sometimes grouping them arbi- 
trarily into ‘‘books’’ with short prologues, sometimes not, apparent- 
ly according to whim. Donne, for instance, wrote a cluster of 5 
satires, perhaps more; Lodge, 4, although he declared himself to 
have written a whole centon; Hall, 35, the largest collection of 
satires in the Renaissance, which he chose to break up into three 
books of ‘‘toothlesse’’ and three of ‘‘bytyng’’ satires; Rankins, 7; 
Marston, 11, numbered consecutively through three books, called 
The Scourge of Villanie, besides another group of 5, simply called 
‘*Satyres.’’ Seven became an extremely popular number in the 
early seventeenth century because of the Seven Deadly Sins and 


mas. The term in French satire means a hodge-podge composition in octosyl- 
labie verse without proper transitions or connections, without any evident logic, 
jumping from one subject to another, the general confusion serving to conceal 
partially much sharp criticism not infrequently uncouth and vulgar. See my 
note, ‘‘The French Cog-d-l’éne as a Satirie Form,’’ N. & Q, cLxx1 (1941), 
100-2. 
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the seven planets which presumably regulated human fortunes and 
human behavior. For new editions Renaissance satirists casually 
added new satires to their original groupings or eked out slender 
volumes with satirical epigrams, practices which indicate that the 
original arrangement had been arbitrarily determined, perhaps by 
the printer, at the outset. 

When the English satirist looked at the lengths of the Latin 
satires, he found them widely variant. Juvenal’s Sixth Satire, for 
instance, contains 661 lines, and is twice the length of any of his 
other satires (the Fourth has only 173 lines) ; and Persius’ longest 
satire, the Fifth (191 lines), immediately follows his shortest, the 
Fourth (52 lines). Finding no special rule in evidence, the Renais- 
sance measured his own pieces by rule of thumb, sometimes extend- 
ing his ‘‘epigrammes’’ into satires or shortening his ‘‘satyres’’ 
until they approached a brevity consonant with the theory of 
epigram. 

Classical tradition had taught Renaissance English satirists that 
formal satire was in direct descent from the Old Comedy and from 
the Greek satyr-play and should therefore be quasi-dramatiec in 
character. The long persisting lexicographical error connecting 
English ‘‘satyre’’ with Greek satyros (Satveo0s) instead of Latin 
satura (a myth dissipated by Casaubon in his De Satyrica, Book 1) 
was responsible for the current popular notion that satire should 
be loose-jointed, crudely devised, and obscurely and harshly worded, 
a supposition hardly calculated to foster critical investigation into 
classical Latin form. Still, whatever else they may not have known 
about the form, Renaissance and early seventeenth-century satirists 
were certain of the principle that the genre was a semi-dramatic 
one held together by the figure of the Narrator-Satirist and became 
extremely clever at devising and reviving dramatic devices to give 
life and color to what might have been forthright, unadorned im- 
precation against vice. So far as verse form was concerned, the 
English satirist early noted that the classical satires were mono- 
metric and gradually and naturally, without much critical ado, 
fixed on his own iambic pentameter with its ‘‘grappling-hooks’’ of 
rhyme. 

From observation and study of the classical satires, then, the 
English Renaissance satirist learned these elementary things about 
form: that satires were usually written in clusters of indeterminate 
number, sometimes introduced by separate prologue or preface; 
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that their lengths were extremely variable; and that they were 
semi-dramatic and monometric. Those Latin satires dealing direct. 
ly with satiric theory, Horace’s Fourth and Tenth, Book I, and the 
First, Book II; Persius’ Prologue and his First Satire (the Fifth 
perhaps incidentally) ; and Juvenal’s First Satire, concerned them. 
selves chiefly with spirit, tone, and ethics, and not at all with form. 
So far as one can now tell, the English verse satirist of the 
Renaissance must have decided that the architectural pattern was 
his own to make and that only the tone, direction, and general ex- 
ternal outline of the genre had been marked out for him by the 
ancients. 

John Dryden was the first and he remains almost the only Eng. 
lish man of letters to have considered critically the matter of the 
architectural pattern of formal verse satire and then only in 1692/3 
when England’s first period of verse satire was long gone by and a 
second and greater one even then under way. It is the latter por- 
tion of Dryden’s A Discourse on the Original and Progress of 
Satire (1692/3), perhaps the most generally neglected and inade- 
quately edited major critical essay in our literature, plus the ex- 
tremely interesting headnotes or ‘‘Arguments’’ to the translations 
of Persius and Juvenal, which show that Dryden’s chief interest at 
this time was the form proper to formal verse satire. Possibly 
roused by the bold Bolevian experimentations in the larger aspects 
of satiric form going on across the Channel,” Dryden’s interest 
was fostered by his extensive use of Isaac Casaubon’s learned in- 
troductory essay of nearly 300 pages, De Satyrica Graecorum Poesi 
et Romanorum Satira as well as Casaubon’s copious notes to his 
great Paris edition of Persius (1605). Dryden says in the Dis- 
course : 


I will tell you . . . how a modern satire should be made. ... please .. . ob- 
serve, that Persius, the least in dignity of all the three, has notwithstanding 
been the first, who has discovered to us this important secret, in the designing 


21Boileau, technician first and moralist afterward, had broken Juvenal’s 
Third Satire (on city noises, filth, traffic, thieves, etc.) into two parts, expand- 
ing them into his own full-fledged First (‘‘Adieux d’un poéte & la ville de 
Paris’’) and Sixth (‘‘Embarras de Paris’’) Satires, and had similarly broken 
the conventionally stylized classical apologia into two parts, his own Seventh 
(‘‘Le Genre satirique’’) and Ninth (‘‘A son Esprit’’) Satires. Besides chang- 
ing settings and names from Rome to Paris and adapting the Latin satires in 
other significant ways, he had chosen to unify his own pieces by writing the 
greater part of them around various aspects of a single thesis, a propaganda 
thesis — the inept writer and his output of mediocre or bad literature. (It has 
been noted that Joseph Hall may have had some such idea a century and a 
half earlier.) 
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of a perfect satire, that it ought only to treat of one subject; to be confined 
to one particular theme; or, at least, to one principally. If other vices occur 
in the management of the chief, they should only be transiently lashed, and 
not be insisted on, so as to make the design double. . . In general all virtues 
are everywhere to be praised and recommended to practice; and all vices to be 
reprehended, and made either odious or ridiculous; or else there is a fundamen- 
tal error in the whole design.?2 

Thus, according to Dryden, one vice and one alone must be the 
subject of a formal verse satire. If any other vices enter into the 
design, they must be logical subdivisions of the one chief vice. 
Dryden immediately compares this precept of unity of design in a 
satire to unity of action in a drama, a comparison not infrequently 
echoed here and there in the eighteenth century and even extended 
to include the unities of place and time. Casaubon had carefully 
brought the principles of Aristotle’s Poetics to bear on satire 
throughout his essay, e.g., in Book II, Chap. III; and Dryden 
follows Casaubon in remarking that since Horace knew the rules 
of unity as they applied to drama, he should have applied them 
to his satires ; 


As ina... tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main design: and, though, 
there be an underplot, or second walk of comical characters and adventures, 
yet they are sunservient to the chief fable, carried along under it, and helping 
to it: so that the drama may not seem a monster with two heads. ... It is 
certain, that the divine wit of Horace was not ignorant of this rule,—that a 
play, though it consists of many parts, must yet be one in the action, and must 
drive on the accomplishment of one design; ... yet he seems not so much to 
mind it in his satires, many of them consisting of more arguments than one; 
and the second without dependence on the first.23 

Dryden rejects the very plausible argument that satura, as it 
signifies etymologically a variety of fruits and grains, may prop- 
erly imply a miscellaneous assortment of literary materials, unless, 
he specifies, the miscellaneous materials all fall logically under one 
single, broad heading, so that the variety may be ordered and or- 
ganized variety. Juvenal, Persius, and Boileau, he notes, have all 
confined themselves to unity of design in the single satire and have 
allowed their finished groups of satires to provide the variety tradi- 
tionally implied in the generic term satura. Moreover, Dryden 
argues, if the satirist insists on variety, he can illustrate these 
subordinate branches of the major vice with sufficient examples to 


provide color and change and avoid monotony.** 





22The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott and George Saintsbury 
(Edinburgh, 1882-1893, 18 vols.), x11, 109; 112. 
237 bid., pp. 109-10. 
24Tbid., pp. 110-11. 
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A further point, included in this neo-Aristotelian rule for unity 
of design within a satire, is that a satirist must offer one single 
, Positive precept of moral virtue to balance his attack on the one 


| particular vice. ‘‘He is,’’ says Dryden, ‘‘chiefly to inculcate one 


virtue and insist on that.’’*> If he has subdivided the chief vice 
into component parts, then he must offer corresponding minor pre. 
cepts of moral virtue which will be logical subdivisions of the major 
precept. Thus, for every vice, major and minor, there must be a 
precisely corresponding precept of virtue. 

But this is not all of Dryden’s formula. He sees clearly, as did 

Persius, that a satirist’s entire collection of satires could, if care. 
fully planned, present a unified, practical exegesis of the essential 
dogmas of some particular rationalistic philosophy : 
Herein then it is, that Persius has excelled both Juvenal and Horace. He sticks 
to his own philosophy; he shifts not sides, like Horace, who is sometimes an 
Epicurean, sometimes a Stoic, sometimes an Eclectic, as his present humour 
leads him ... Persius is every where the same; true to the dogmas of his 
master ... His kind of philosophy is one, which is the Stoic; and every satire 
is a comment on one particular dogma of that sect, unless we will except the 
first, which is against bad writers; and yet even there he forgets not the pre- 
cepts of the Porch.26 

The eleven headnotes to the satires translated by Dryden are 
visible evidence that he had striven to put his theory of bi-partite 
form to immediate, pragmatic use. In every instance he tries to 
discover and state exactly what vice has been the satirist’s special 
target of attack. If there are subordinate vices or tangential sub- 
topics, Dryden notes carefully how they logically fall into proper 
place under the main heading. He takes pains to point out ‘‘art- 
ful’’ transitions from Part A to Part B and to note and to phrase 
carefully the constructive precept to virtue or philosophic dogma 
offered and stressed by the satirist. Some of the satires very ob- 
viously present difficult problems; and occasionally Dryden has to 
admit outright that Part B, the precept to virtue, is only implied 
or that the needful transition is blurred or missing altogether.”’ 

This concept of symmetrical, interlocking pattern for a formal 
verse satire which Dryden has outlined in the latter portion of the 
Discourse and attempted to apply in his headnotes is as stiffly 
geometric in its contrasting parts as the most severely formal 


25Loc. cit. 
26Works, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, x11, 204; 111-12. See the ‘‘Argument’’ to 
the First Satire of Persius, op. cit., x11, 213. 
27Ibid., pp. 124, 135, 154, 214, 249. 
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eighteenth-century garden. The basic suggestions for it came both 
directly and indirectly from the pages of Casaubon’s 1605 edition 
of Persius, specifically from the essay, De Satyrica . . ., Book II, 
Chapters III, IV, and V, as well as from certain of the notes.* It 
will be noted that in large outline Dryden’s theory of formal satire 
coincides very well with the theory of form earlier described in this 
paper. 

But the Drydenian formula for the making of a ‘‘modern satire”’ 
was too mechanically cut-and-dried for any satirist to put to actual 
use, and so it seems to have been as generally overlooked in the 
poet’s own time as later. Ranking English men of letters, however, 
even in England’s greatest age of satire, wrote very few original 
formal verse satires. Dryden himself wrote none; Swift, Gay, 
Addison, Steele, and Arbuthnot wrote none; only Edward Young 
and Alexander Pope, in company with a certain few of the lesser 
poets, wrote any formal verse satires that could properly be termed 
original. Add to these the five formal Satyres of John Donne, and 
one has England’s. chief original contributions to the genre. Not 
one of the half dozen or so great English satires, it must be noted, 
is a formal verse satire. But if English satirists did not themselves 
create great numbers of original formal verse satires, they so 
admired the clusters of classical satires that they paid constant, 
careful lip-tribute to them as the great ancient patterns; they 
studied and imitated them; they paraphrased and adapted them, 
altering locale and names in Bolevian fashion ; and they translated 
and edited them — but in actual creative practice they chose to go 
their own English ways. The formal verse satires of the neo- 
classical period would be almost negligible in number were it not 
for the large body of translations and adaptations of Horace, Per- 
sius, and Juvenal. 

Various reasons suggest themselves in explanation of the English 
critical neglect of the form of this particular literary genre. Obvi- 
ously the architectural design or structure of formal verse satire has 
never been clearly defined or generally understood at any time. Dry- 
den is apparently the only critic in English literature who has come 





*8I hope to show in detail in a later paper the extent of Dryden’s dependence 
on Casaubon, both directly by his own use of Casaubon’s great edition of 
Persius and indirectly by his reliance on Dacier’s neat summary of Book I of 
the Huguenot editor’s work. English scholars have erred in their failure to in- 
vestigate the relationships existing between the Continental scholars, particu- 
larly those at Leyden, and the seventeenth century satirists. 
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reasonably close to an apprehension of the basic structure of the 

genre and then only by the aid of Casaubon’s suggestions. Even 

now when twentieth-century classical scholars (mentioned in the 

footnotes to this paper) have investigated various aspects of the 

architectural pattern of classical Latin satire, no one of them, s0 

far as I know, has synthesized their scattered materials into any- 

thing like a connected, detailed analysis of the form. Thus, it may 
be that English satirists generally have not clearly recognized and 
perceived the structure of the genre and have warily preferred to 
confine themselves to translations and adaptations of the classical 
patterns. It seems rather more likely, however, that the paucity of 
original formal verse satire in England may be explicable as one 
result of the staunch resistance of British temperament to the 
rigorous schematization and regimented formalism of certain phases 
of neo-classicism. Formal verse satire is designed with greater 
syllogistic precision than the sonnet, and its intellectual demands 
on both writer and reader are specialized, multiple, and stringent. 
Englishmen have varied the sonnet and the ode forms to suit them- 
selves; in the case of the formal verse satire, however, they have 
been content, for the most part, with score on score of ‘‘adapta- 
tions.’’ As a form, formal verse satire was never to be a leading 
genre in English literature; but its peculiar spirit and temper 
were to pervade and animate nearly every literary genre in England 
for a hundred years and more.” 


29 Since writing this paper, I have read and wish to note Professor Eliza- 
beth H. Haight’s urbane and competent volume, The Roman Use of Anecdotes 
in Cicero, Livy, and the Satirists (New York, 1940), an investigation into one 
aspect of the structure of the formal verse satire which is closely linked with 
much that I have said here. 
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THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF BELIN AND BRENNE IN 
THE BRUTS OF WACE AND OF LAWMAN 


By Rotanp BLENNER-HassETT and F. P. Macoun 
Harvard University 


Of the invasion of Italy and the conquest of Rome by the British 
brother-kings Belinus and Brennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth gives on- 
ly the meagerest statement : ‘‘ petierunt Roman cum tota multitudine 
sua urbesque et colonos per Italiam depopulant.’’* In marked con- 
trast to Geoffrey’s brevity is the account in Wace where a well 
ordered campaign is outlined. This describes what is in effect a 
double pincer’s movement, the first involving the conquest of the 
Lombard plain, the second that of Tuscany and Rome itself. The 
campaign is interesting as a piece of medieval strategy and also 
forms a realistic addition made by Wace, and later followed by his 
English adapter Lawman, to Geoffrey’s narrative. The French text 
runs as follows: 


Tant cum il pourent gent menerent, 
Mongieu (1) e Mont Ceneis (2) passerent, 
Taurins (3) pristrent e Ivorie (4) 

E les citez de Lombardie (5) ; 

Verzels (6) e Pavie (7) e Cremoine (8) ; 
Melan (9) e Plesence (10) e Bulwinne (11) ; 
L’eve passerent de Taron (12) 

E puis passerent Munt Bardon (13) ; 
Toscane (14) unt conquise e robee, 

Une terre desaloee. 

Quant plus alerent purpenant 

E vers Rome plus aprismant, 

E cil de Rome plus fremirent 

Ki les novels en oirent.2 


The following analysis of the routes involved, including some 
brief discussion of the place-names themselves,* aims to trace the 





1In Acton Griscom, ed., The Historia Regum Britannia of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth (New York, 1929), p. 287, ll. 2-3, and Edmond Faral, ed., La Légende 
arthurienne (Paris, 1929), mm, 116, ll. 2-3. 

2See Ivor Arnold, ed., Le Roman de Brut de Wace (Paris: Soc. anc. textes 
frang., 1938), 1, 155-6, ll. 2865-78; for an earlier edition of the same see Le 
Roux de Lincy, Le Roman de Brut par Wace (2 vols., Rouen, 1936-8), 1, 138-9, 
ll. 2911-24. The text above is according to Arnold with some slight changes in 
punctuation; arabic numerals have been added after the place- and regional 
names to facilitate cross-reference below. 

8For etymological discussion (under the corresponding forms in Lawman, 
whose text is given, p. 390 below) see Blenner-Hassett, A Study of the Place- 
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advance of the British invaders. The routes indicated are genuine, 
that is, they correspond to roads well trod by travellers during the 
Middle Ages and are defined, often far more minutely than in 
Wace, in travel-diaries from the late tenth century on.* 

What we may here call column (prong) A of the invading British 
forces enters Italy through 


Mongieu (1), the Great St. Bernard pass, known in antiquity as Mons Iovis, 
whence the medieval Fr. forms Mon(t)gieu and the like; ep. also OE Muntgiof 
and ON Mundja, Mundjo-fjall. See Sigeric 244 (at top) and Langlois 463-4 
‘Monjeu.’ 


From here column A must be thought of as proceeding down the 
Val-d’ Aosta 


Ivorie (4), Ivrea (Fr. Ivrée), on the Dora Baltea, prov. Aosta, Italy. The 
OFr form rests on late Lat. Ivoreia << Gaul. Eporédia. See Sigeric 243 §45, 
and Langlois 366 ‘2 Ivorie.? The common Wace variant Morie reflects nothing 
but a confusion of initial minims (m for iu). 


Column B entered Italy from France, no doubt through the val- 
ley of the Are (Basse- and Haute-Maurienne), over 


Munt Ceneis (2), the Mont Cenis pass, the route of Philippe-Auguste in 
1191. See Findlay Muirhead and Maral Monmarché, The French Alps (2d ed., 
Paris, 1926), pp. 75-6, and Langlois 459 ‘1 Mont Cenis.’ 


whence, presumably via Susa (see Bédier, nm, 158ff.) to 


Names in Lawman’s Brut, unpublished Harvard diss., 1940; this is now being 
prepared for publication. A number of the present names are discussed in 
connection with their occurrence in Sigeric’s diary (see n. 4, below), cited as 
‘Sigeric.’ 

4E.g., for the route from Switzerland through the Great St. Bernard pass 
taken by Sigeric, archbishop of Canterbury, see F. P. Magoun, ‘An English 
Pilgrim Diary of the Year 990,’ Medieval Studies, 11 (Toronto, 1940), 231-52; 
to editions cited p. 232 add Gustav Grodber, ‘Romaniches aus dem mittelalter- 
lichen Itinerarien,’ Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie — Festgabe fiir 
Adolfo Mussafia (Halle, 1905), pp. 513-33. For the route through the Mont 
Cenis pass, entered through theVaux de Maurienne, taken by Philip II (Philip- 
pe-Auguste) in 1191, see Felix Liebermann, ed., Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica — Scriptores, xxvi1 (Hanover, 1885), 131, ll. 28-43. These two itineraries 
illustrate the first pincer’s movement, which leads to the conquest of Lombardy, 
and go on to define the route leading to Rome over the Apennines taken by 
column A after leaving Piacenza (10, below). For the road to Rome via 
Bologna (11, below), taken by column B see, e.g., the maps included in cer- 
tain manuscripts of Matthew Paris’s Historia minor or Anglorum as given in 
Konrad Miller, Mappaemundi, die dltesten Weltkarten, 3. Heft: Die kleineren 
Weltkarten (Stuttgart, 1895), pp. 88-9. On Philip II’s route see now Magoun, 
‘*The Italian Itinerary of Philip II (Philippe-Auguste) in the year 1191,’’ 
Speculum, xvii (1942), 367-76. 

On certain of the places on the present routes which appear in the chansons 
de geste see Joseph Bédier, Les légendes épiques, ete. (3d ed., Paris, 1926-29), 
11, 145ff., and especially the useful sketch-map facing p. 152; for collections of 
forms reference will 2lso be made where possible to Ernest Langlois, Table de 
noms propres de toute nature compris dans les chansons de geste imprimées, 
Paris, 1904. 
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Taurins (3), Turin, prov. Torino. The OFr. form looks back ultimately to 
Rom. Colonia Iulia Augusta Taurinorum, from the Gaul. tribal name Taurini. 
See Langlois 647 ‘Torin(s).’ 

Closing in from Ivrea (4) and Turin (3), respectively, columns 
A and B advance into the Lombard plain and capture various 
cities in 

Lumbardie (5), Lombardy, an area thought of as extending from the Alps 
south to the Ligurian Apennines (see Munt Bardon, 13). See Langlois 401 


‘] Lombardie.’ 

These Lombard cities are now mentioned though, metri causa, not 
always in the order reached. The actual course of the advance would 
have been as follows: The two columns presumably met at 

Verzels (6), Vercelli (Fr. Verceil), at the confluence of the Sesia and the 
Canterana, prov. Vercelli. See Sigeric 243 §43 and Langlois 669 ‘ Verziaus.’ 
and advance to 

Pavie (7), Pavia (Fr. Pavie), on the Ticino near its junction with the Po, 
prov. Pavie. See Sigerie 243 §41; Bédier 1, 178ff.; Langlois 516-7 ‘1 Pavie.’ 

From Pavia (7) a detachment was evidently sent N to 


Melan (9), Milan, on the Olona, prov. Milano. The name looks back to 
Gaul. Medio-lanum ‘central point on the (Lombard) plain,’ with obvious 
reference to Milan’s geographical position. See Langlois 446 ‘1 Meland.’ 


while the main force moves on from Pavia (7) ESE to 


Plesence (10), Piacenza (Fr. Plaisance), near the Po, prov. Piacenza. See 
Sigeric 242 §38 and Langlois 529 ‘2 Plaisance.’ 


at which point a detachment was sent NE to 


Cremoine (8), Cremona (Fr. Crémone), on the Po, prov. Cremona. Rom. 
Cremona, Gaul. Cremon- ‘garlic,’ i.e., ‘a place where garlic grows abundant- 
ly(?).’ OFr Cremoine and the like suggests a VLat. form with a palatal w, i.e., 
*Cremonja. See Langlois 167 ‘Cremoigne.’ 

At Piacenza (10) the combined force of Belin and Brenne, which 
had met at Vercelli (6), again divides in order to start a second 
pincer’s movement, this time designed to effect the conquest of 
Tuscany (14). What we may designate as column A turns SSE 
to the 


eve ... de Taron (12), the Taro river, tributary of the Po, which it joins 
somewhat NW of Parma. Gallo-Lat. Tarus, later also Tarius, probably means 
‘the swift one.” On this river in the Icelandic diary of Nikul4s Bergsson of 
Munkabverd of ca. 1150, see MLN, tv (1940), 598, under ‘blaungaz.’ 

The route by which the Taro is reached from Piacenza (10) is 
not specified, but judging from other itineraries (cp. Sigeric 241-2 
and Ludwig Schiitte, Der Apenninenpass des Monte Bardone, etc. 
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(Berlin, 1901), passim, esp. sketch-map at end), the column prob. 
ably advanced along the Piacenza-Parma highway as far as Borgo 
San Donnino (see Sigeric 242 §36 and Bédier n, 206ff.), whence 
SSE to 


_ Munt Bardon (13), common medieval designation of the crest of the Ligur. 
ian Apennines. Med. Lat. Mons Bardonis, Ital. Monte Bardone. See Schiitte 
op. cit. supra; Sigeric 241, between §§ 32-3; Bédier 11, 214ff. P 

The particular pass crossed here by column A cannot be deter. 
mined, since the choice of the Cisa (ep. Schiitte 26-8) or of the 
Bardello Yoke (Schiitte 43, n. 1, 44, 46, 48, 54, and map at end) 
would depend on whether the invaders reached the Taro at Borgo 
Val di Taro (formerly Borgotaro) or at Fornovo di Taro (see 
Sigeric 241 §34). 

From here to Viterbo (see below), and eventually to Rome, the 
route is not indicated — it would seem that Wace’s information or 
interest ran out at this point — but it must have been more or less 
as follows: Pontremoli, Luna (Sarzana), down the coast to Lucea 
(with the famous volto santo), diagonally inland to Fucecchio on 
the Arno, Siena, San Quirico and Viterbo,® where presumably 
column A joined up with column B, coming down from Arezzo and 
Orvieto (see after Bologna, 14, below). See Sigeric 236 §8 - 241 
§§32/3 for details, and Bédier 11, map facing p. 152. 

Column B, which had separated from column A at Piacenza (10, 
above), now works SEE via Parma and Modena to 

Buluinne (11), Bologna (Fr. Boulogne), prov. Bologna. Gaul. Bononia; 
ep. Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, and Bonn/Rh., Germany. See Bédier m1, 212, 
and the Matthew Paris itinerary cited n. 4, above. 

From here to Viterbo, where the two columns presumably reunite 
for the march on Rome, the route is not indicated — as after Munt 
Bardon (13, above), Wace’s information or interest seems to have 
run out — but it must have been more or less as follows: SE to 
Imola (Bédier nm, 212ff.), Forli, then S to Arezzo, Orvieto and 
Viterbo (see Bédier m, 229-30, and map facing p. 152). At this 
point the second pincer’s movement would have to all intents and 
purposes been completed and ; 


5The famous via romea or francesca (also francigena) on which see E. 
Repetti, Antologia, x (June, 1823), 1-18; and three important studies by Pio 
Rajna: ‘Romeo,’ Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, v1 (1885), 157-62; 
‘Un’iscrizione nepesina del 1131,’ Archivio storico italiano, 4th ser., xIx (1887), 
33ff.; ‘Strade, pellegrinaggi ed ospizi nell’Italia del medio-evo,’ Societa 
italiana per il progresso delle scienze, Atti, 5. riunione, Ottobre, 1911 (Rome, 
1912), pp. 99ff. 
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Toscane (14), Tuscany (Fr. Toscane), substantially subdued. See Langlois 
648 ‘Toscane.’ 

With all forces (columns A and B) joined at Viterbo, the march 
on Rome was likely enough carried out with ease. 

From the foregoing analysis, easily followed on any map of Italy 
and especially easily on Bédier’s map, cited above, it will be clear 
that all the places mentioned are key-points (many are now provin- 
cial capitals) on the routes involved and must have been veritable 
bywords in the mouth of the many who made the arduous journey 
from western and northern Europe to Rome. But, one may ask, 
where did Wace learn of these and what prompted him to include 
them in, i.e. add them to, his narrative? One can scarcely appeal 
to personal experience, for nothing is known of his having made a 
pilgrimage to Rome.® Hearsay is more likely, since from the various 
Norman churches with which Wace was in the course of his life 
associated, many pilgrims must have taken the road to Rome and 
later reported on their experiences. Furthermore, diaries and guide- 
books, like those referred to in note 4 above, may well have been 
available to him. Again, one might also imagine the account as of 
literary inspiration, and here the chansons de geste may quite pos- 
sibly have played a role, for in the latter Charlemagne’s activities 
in Italy are well represented and are closely bound up with a num- 
ber of the places and, implicitly, of the highways to be understood 
from Wace’s narrative.’ Nevertheless, it does not seem that all the 
information displayed by Wace could have come from this source, 
since the chansons de geste (as represented in Langlois) do not 
mention Bologna (11) or the Taro river (12), while Turin (3), 
Cremona (8) and Milan (8) play insignificant parts in the exploits 
of Charles and his douzepers.® 

It is quite likely impossible to enter the poet’s mind in this whole 
matter, but the following statement may not be far from the truth: 
The general notion that details of Italian geography somehow con- 
stituted a desirable addition and ornament to any narrative in which 
a military campaign in Italy figured may have come to him from 
the chansons de geste, which abound in just such details. From 
these he may have gathered a good deal of the information that he 
displays in the present passage, but not all apparently. Hence one 
may perhaps surmise that certain, if not all, details, including per- 





6For the few known facts of Wace’s life, see Arnold, ed. cit., pp. lxxiv-ix. 
7Cp. the references to Langlois and to Bédier given above. 
8See Bédier, 11, 292-3. 
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haps the general idea of indicating the campaign strategy, may 
quite well have come to him through talk with returned pilgrims 
and other travellers or from the perusal of note-brooks compiled 
for or by persons journeying to Rome. 

As for the corresponding account in Lawman’s so-called Brut of 
the late twelfth century, which here follows particularly closely in 
Wace’s footsteps, there is little further to say. The Middle-English 
text runs as follows: 


Heo ferden over Mungiu (1) 

mid muchelen here ferden; 

Seodden heo ferden ful i-wis 

ber me clipd Munt Senis (2). 

Heo nomen al Taurins (3) and Ivorie (4) 
7 all the bur3;ewes of Lunbardie (5). 
Verseus (6) and Pavie (7) 7 Cremuinne (8), 
Melan (9), Pleucence (10) 7 Buluine (11). 
pet weter heo over ferden of Taurim (12) 
7 seodden heo ferden over Bardun (13). 
Tuscan (14) heo habbed al bi-wunnen; 

i Salome heo slowe monie Pusend monnen. 
Swa heo nehlehte toward Rome. 


Item for item Lawman’s names answer to those of Wace and, 
generally speaking, his spellings reflect a fair French manuscript. 
Pleucence (10) probably represents a misreading of OFr. Plai- 
cence, Taurim (12) of OFr Taron, or rather Tarun, with a confu- 
sion of final minims (im for un). Salome is, of course, a howler ;? 
Lawman did not understand OF r des-aloee ‘much praised, very 
good,’ applied by Wace to the region of Tuscany. 


Frederic Madden, ed., Laz;amons Brut, ete., 1 (London, 1847), 224, ll. 5255- 
67 (A-text); the B-text offers numerous spelling variants but nothing of 
significance in the present connection. Madden’s translation at the foot of the 
page can scarcely be said to interpret the place-names at all. 

10As bad, if not worse, than the Desse, which Lawman concocted out of 
Wace’s eve d’Esse, the river Exe of Somerset and Devon; see Blenner-Hassett, 
MLN, tiv (1940), 376. 






















































ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH 1650-1700: 
CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE C. B. E. L. 


By JosrpH E, Tucker 
University of Wisconsin 


The reliability of the new Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature (Cambridge, 1940; New York, 1941) is a question that 
interests a host of scholars in many fields, but the task of verifica- 
tion is a long and tedious one. There may be some general interest 
in making known the results of a careful cross-checking in one 
limited field: English translations from the French in the period 
1650 to 1700." 

Volume II (1660-1800) is obviously most important for the pres- 
ent checking. Here three sections are given over to the question of 
translation from the French. The first (‘‘The Literary Relations 
of England and France,’’ pp. 33-50) follows a good general plan, 
and might be quite helpful were it not that on careful investigation 
it is found to be a capricious job of editing, with not infrequent 
errors. The number of titles (a selective list) given for important 
names in the generation ending about 1700, for men like Saint- 
Evremond and Scarron, is not always in proportion to their popu- 
larity in English translation. One wonders why in some cases im- 
portant works have been overlooked and secondary titles given 
(e.g. Searron, p. 48; Seudéry, pp. 48-49). There are several in- 
stances of incorrect dates being given for first editions of English 
translations (corrections: LaFayette, Princesse de Cléves, 1679; 
Saint-Evremond, Works, 1700; Scarron, Comical Romance, 1665"). 
The listing of further editions of individual works included here 
seems to follow no scheme, and is very incomplete. In the ‘‘Prose 
Fiction, French-English’’ section (pp. 46-49) it should certainly 





1Since 1660 is the dividing line between Volumes I and II of the CBEL a 
certain amount of confusion arises when one is concerned with an author whose 
activity bridges the two volumes (e.g. LaCalprenéde). Sometimes all his work 
is included in Vol. I, sometimes all in Vol. II. Sometimes only the early part 
of his work is considered, sometimes only the latter. For several authors one 
finds entries scattered through both volumes. A careful use of the index in 
Volume IV is essential. 

2The later sections are more accurate in listing these same works, and so it 
seems unnecessary to give a full list of these corrections here. 
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be indicated that some of the English titles under, for instance, 
LaCalprenéde, LaFayette, de Scudéry, are not prose translations, 
but rather dramatic adaptations made from the French novels, 

The second section dealing directly with translations from the 
French (‘‘Minor Fiction, Translations, 1660-1700,’’ pp. 532-535) 
limits its field, gives brief notes on special problems of scholarship 
concerning the items there included, and is carefully and accurately 
edited. 

The third section (‘‘Translations from French,’’ pp. 769-804) is 
by far the most extensive, and is of course the one most likely to 
have errors and omissions. Its editor prefaces it with the comment 
that ‘‘. . . the translations included are intended to be complete for 
the authors selected.’’ A comparison with my own catalogue (based 
chiefly on the Term Catalogues, the catalogues of the British Mu- 
seum, Bibliothéque Nationale, Library of Congress, Widener [ Har- 
vard University] Library, and many special bibliographies) reveals 
some errors, and a great number of omissions, which will be listed 
below, alphabetically under the name of the original author.’ In 
this supplementary bibliography are included also from time to 
time corrections to other parts of the CBEL. It has seemed wisest 
to group together here all information concerning any one author. 

In giving additional editions I have cited in each case an au- 
thority (generally the library that has a copy). Following the 
practice of the CBEL I have listed only a short title, and have not 
differentiated between re-issues and new editions. If not given, the 
place of publication is understood to be London. In cases of ques- 
tionable authorship I have tried to consult the most recent scholar- 
ship on the matter. The following abbreviations are used: 


BM — British Museum (or Catalogue) 

Bodl. — Bodleian Library 

HL — Widener (Harvard University) Library 

Halkett and Laing — Dict. of Anon. and Pseud. English Literature, 7 vols. 
(London, 1926-1934) 

Hazlitt — W. C. Hazlitt, Bibliographical Collections and Notes on Early Eng- 
lish Literature. 1474-1700. 6 vols. (London, 1876-1903) 

LC — Library of Congress Catalogue 


8The CBEL follows no uniform policy in listing the names of French authors. 
Mme de LaFayette is listed under LaFayette on II, 47, 533, but under Motier 
on 11, 792. There are many examples of this kind of double listing. The section 
‘‘Translations from the French’’ (pp. 769-804) is hardly to be commended 
for perpetuating the system of the British Musewm Catalogue which so justly 
deserves the curses heaped on it by scholars. In the following notes the more 
common listing will be used. 
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Rolfe— Franklin P. Rolfe, ‘‘On the Bibliography of Seventeenth-Century 
Prose Fiction.’? PMLA, XLIX (1934), 1071-1086 

TC— Term Catalogues. (The dates cited from this source may be wrong by 
one year. Books advertised in November were frequently dated the follow- 
i ear, etc. 

eon- = i. Watt, pibtiotheos Britannica, 4 vols. (Edinburgh, 1824). (I have 
always mentioned the fact when additions were found only in Watt.) 


Abbadie, Jacques 


Add: The Art of Knowing One-Self. [Wagstaffe tr.] Oxford, 1695. [Halkett 
and Laing] 
The History of the Late Conspiracy against the King and Nation. 
[From: Histoire de la Derniére Conspiration d’Angleterre.] 1696. 
[LC, HL] 


Amadis de Gaule 
The index entry should be changed from 1, 509 to 1, 809. 


Arnauld, Antoine, and Pierre Nicole 


Add: A Journal of the Proceedings between the Jansenists and Jesuits. (Tr. 
and pub. by H. H.) 1659. [BM]. Cf. Ruth Clark, Strangers and 
Sojourners at Port Royal. .. (Cambridge, 1932), 280. 

Another Part of the Mystery of Jesuitism, or the New Heresie of the 
Jesuits. (Tr. by J. Evelyn.) 1664. [BM]. Cf. Ruth Clark, op. cit., 
281. . 

The Pernicious Consequences of the New Heresie of the Jesuites against 
the King and the State. (Tr. by J. Evelyn.) 1666. [Bodl.] 

Of the Education of a Prince. (By Nicole?) 1678. [BM]. Listed by 
CBEL, but only on 1, 122. 

The Faith of the Catholic Church Concerning the Eucharist. Watt (1, 
46) lists a 1678 tr. 

Logic. 1696 (Third ed.) [LC] 


Aubert de Vertot d’Aubeuf. See: Vertot. 
Aubignac, Francois Hédelin, abbé d’ 


The date given (11, 39) for the first edition of the Pratique du théAtre should 
be 1657, not 1669. 


Aubigné, Théodore-Agrippa d’ 


The True History of the Duke of Guise. . . has no direct translation from 
d’Aubigné. 
Add: Hell Iluminated, or, Sancy’s Roman Catholic Confession. 1679. [BM]. 
Re-issued with new t.p.: The Catholic Confession of Monsieur de 
Sancy. 1686. [BM] 


Aulnoy, Marie-Catherine LaMothe, comtesse d’ 


The date of The Novels of Elizabeth (11, 46) should be 1680-1681. 
Add: The Ingenious and Diverting Letters of the Lady——. Travels into 
Spain. 3 pts. 1691-1692. (First ed.) [TC-m, 379, 393] 
Memoirs of the Court of France. [Tr. by P. B.] 1692. [BM] 
Same. (Done into English by Mr. A. B.) 1697. [BM] 
The Present Court of Spain. Done into English by J. P. 1693. [TC-n, 
441] (Another tr. of: Memoirs of the Court of Spain?) 
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Tales of the Fairies. 1699. [TC-11, 123]. Listed by CBEL, but only 
on Il, 534. 


Beaumont de Péréfixe, Hardouin de 
Add: The History of Henry IV. 1692. [BM, LC] 
Bossuet, Jacques-Bénigne 


Add: A Sermon Preached at the Funeral of a Person of the Highest Quality 
in France. 1686. [TC-1, 163]. French original? Possibly another 
ed. of: A Sermon Preached at the Funeral of Mary Terese of Aus. 
ee 1684. 


Bouhours, Dominique 


Add: Christian Thoughts for Every Day of the Month. 1680 [Bibliothéque 
Nationale]; 1683 [TC-11, 13]; 1685 [TC-11, 124] 
Same. Together with Meditations upon the Most Important Truths of 
the Gospel. Translated from the last edition of the original. 1685 
[TC-1, 143]; 1700 [TC-11, 168] 


Boursault, Edmé 


Add: Deceptio Visus: or, Seeing and Believing are Two Things. [From: Ne 
pas croire ce qu’on void, histoire espagnole.] 1671. [BM]. Cf. Rolfe, 
p. 1081. 


Bremond, Gabriel de 


The second ed. of The Happy Slave should be dated 1686 (as the HL copy 
shows). 
Add: Hattige. 1683. [BM]. Listed by CBEL, but only on II, 534. 
The Amorous Abbess; or, Love in a Nunnery. [A tr. of a part of: Le 
Cerele.] 1684. [BM]. Also included in Vol. 5 of Modern Novels, 
1692. [BM]. Le Cercle is sometimes ascribed to de Montfort. 
The Happy Slave. (Included in Vol. 1 of: A Collection of Novels. . .) 
1699. [TC-1, 143, 154] 
The Pilgrim. (Included in Vol. 2 of: A Collection of pleasant modern 
novels.) 1700. [BM] 


Calliéres, Francois de, (fils) 
Add: The Lovers’ Logick, or Logical Love. 1670. [Hazlitt, 2nd Ser., 162] 


Camus, Jean Pierre 


An edition of: The History of Valentines (a 1641 ed. listed 1, 773) is advertised 
by Peter Parker in front of LaCalprenéde’s Cassandra, 1676. It is un- 
likely that this was the 1641 stock. 

Add: The Loving Enemy. (First English ed. 1650.) 1667 (Second ed., revised). 

[BM] 


Caussin, Nicolas 


Add: The Holy Court (with: The Angel of Peace to all Christian Princes). 
Tr. by T{homas] H{awkins]. 1663 (Third ed.) [BM, LC]; 1678 

(Fourth ed.) [BM] 
The Christian’s Diary. (Watt, 1, 204, lists an ed. in 1652.) 1662. [HL] 
Entertainments for Lent. (Tr. by Basil Brook.) 1661 [BM]; 1672 
[BM]; 1696 (as: The Penitent, or Entertainments for Lent) [TC- 
11, 581]; 1697 (Tenth ed.) [TC-11, 9] 
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Cériziers, René de 


The Triumphant Lady, 1656 [BM, HL] is really a tr. of: L’Histoire d’Hirlande, 
ou l’innocence couronnée, and not as is stated on I, 733 a second ed. of: 
The Innocent Lady, 1654 [Bodl.]; 1674 (second ed.) [BM, HL], which 
is from: L’Innocence reconnué, ou la vie admirable de Geneviéve, princesse 

’ de Brabant. 


Chardin, Jean 


Add: The Travels of Sir John Chardin into Persia and the East Indies. 1688. 
[TO-11, 230] 


Charron, Pierre 


Vol. I should certainly list the numerous early editions of Samson Lennard’s 
translation: Of Wisdome. Those issued between 1650 and 1660 were: 
1651 [HL]; 1658 [BM, HL]. 

Add: Of Wisdome. (S. Lennard tr.) 1670. [BM, LC, HL] 

Of Wisdom. (Geo. Stanhope tr.) 1697. [ Watt, 1, 217] 


Chavigny de la Bretonniére, Francois de 


Add: The Crafty Lady: or, The Rival of Himself. [From: L’Amante arti- 
ficieuse.] 1683 [BM]. Cf. Rolfe, p. 1081. 
The Gallant Hermaphrodite. 1687. [TC-1, 206] 


Claude, Jean 


Add: A Treatise of Self-Examination in Order to the Worthy Receiving the 
Holy Communion. 1683. [BM] 

The Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist in All Ages, in Answer to. . . 
M. Arnaud. (Tr. by J. R. R.) 1684, 1683. [BM] 

A Relation of the Famous Conference Held about Religion at Paris, 
between M. Bossuet ... and M. Claude. Tr. from the French copy, 
as it was lately published by M. Claude. [This may not be by 
Claude, himself.] 1684. [BM] 

Mr. Claude’s Answer to M. de Meaux’s Book Intituled, a Conference 
with Mr. Claude. 1687. [BM] 

The Second Part of Mr. Claude’s Answer to M. de Meaux’s Book In- 
tituled, a Conference with Mr. Claude. 1688. [BM] 


Corneille, Pierre 


The Cid. (Rutter tr.) 1650 (Second ed.) [BM, LC, Bibliothéque Nationale] 
should be listed on 1, 812. 

The Cid (supposedly tr. by John Ozell), 1714 (Listed m, 40 and 11, 776) should 
be pointed out as a reprinting of the Rutter tr. of 1637. Cf. D. Canfield, 
Corneille and Racine in England (New York, 1904), 195-197. 


Courtilz. See: Sandras. 


Courtin, Antoine 


Should be listed in the main section on ‘‘ Translations from French.’’ To the 
editions of: The Rules of Civility, listed on 01, 121 should be added: 
1673 (Second ed.) [TC-1, 138]; 1675 (Third ed.) [HL]; 1685, [Hazlitt, 
2nd Ser., 127] 
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Cureau de la Chambre, Marin 


His works published ante 1660 should be included in Vol. I. 
Add: The Character of the Passions. Tr. by R. W. 1693 (Second ed.) (TC. 
11, 467]. The first ed. is of 1650 [BM]. 


Derodon, David 


Watt (1, 299) says there was a 1679 Eng. tr. of: L’Athéisme convaincu, and: 
La Lumiére de la raison opposée aux ténébres de 1’impiété. I have not 
located any such tr. 

Add: The Funeral of the Mass. (Only one ed. for 1685 listed.) 1685 (Fifth 

ed.) [BM]; 1685 (Seventh ed.) [TC-11, 140]. 


Desjardins, Marie Cathérine Hortense, (Mme Villedieu) 


Add: The Husband Fore’d to Be Jealous. 1668. [BM] 
The Annals of Love, Containing Select Histories of the Amours of Divers 
Princes, Courts, Pleasantly Related. [From: Annales galantes.] 
1672. [BM] 


Donneau de Vizé, Jean 


Add: A Diary of the Siege of Luxembourg by the French King’s Forces under 
the Command of the Mareschal de Créqui. 1684. [Halkett and Laing] 


Drelincourt, Charles 


Add: The Christian’s Defence against the Fears of Death. Tr. by M. D’As- 
signy. 1675 [TC-1, 209]; 1682 (Second ed.) [TC-1, 478-479]; 1692 
(Third ed.) [TC-m, 415}. 

Directions, with Prayers and Meditations, for the Worthy Receiving the 
Blessed Sacrament. 1680. [TC-1, 414] 

A Collection of Texts of Scripture, with Short Notes upon Them against 
the Principal Popish Errors. [From: Abrégé de controverses. . .] 
1686 [BM]; 1688 [BM]. 

A Catechism, or Familiar Instructions on the Principal Points of the 
Christian Religion. 1698 [TC-11, 73]; 1699 [TC-1m, 105]. (These 
may be two announcements for the same edition.) 


Dubois de la Cour 


Add: A Discourse upon Mr. Pascall’s Thoughts, as also Another Discourse on 
the Proofs of the Truth of the Books of Moses. [This last is probably 
not the Lorimer tr. of 1682.] Bound with: Mr. Pascall’s Thoughts. 
(Tr. by Joseph Walker.) 1688. [BM, HL] 


DuFour. See: Longuerne 


DuFresnoy, Charles Alphonse 


According to the LC and HL catalogues Dryden’s translation of du Fresnoy’s 
De Arte Graphica was made from the French translation of the same by 
Roger de Piles. Not having all three texts available I have been unable 
to verify this statement. I have been unable to locate any discussion of 
this question in Dryden criticism. Dryden certainly made some use of 
de Piles’ work since he includes in his translation some of the latter’s 
notes and appendices. When this question is cleared up it will be necessary 
to make cross references in the CBEL and to reconcile at least some of the 

entries under du Fresnoy and de Piles. 
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DuMoulin, Pierre, (the elder) 


Add: The Monk’s Head Pull’d off: or, the Capucin Fryar Described. 1671. 
[BM, Bibliothéque Nationale] 
The Novelty of Popery Opposed to the Antiquity of True Christianity. 
1662. [Watt, 11, 675, is the only source to mention this title.] 


DuMoulin, Pierre, (the younger) 


Add: Directions for the Education of a Young Prince till Seven Years of Age. 
1673. [BM, HL]. The date 1672 in Halkett and Laing is the Nov., 
1672 adv. in TC-1, 120. 


Dupin, Louis Ellies 


Add: The Evangelical History. 1696. (Second ed.) [TC-m, 595] 
The New Ecclesiastical History of Mr. Ellies-Dupin, Continued to the 
End of the 15th Century. 1699. [TC-11, 119] 


DuVair, Guillaume 


Add: The Moral Philosophy of the Stoicks. Tr. by C. Cotton. 1667. [Hazlitt, 
4th Ser., 121]; 1671. [Hazlitt, 2nd Ser., 172]; 1682. (Fourth ed.) 
[TC-1, 489] 


Fénelon, Francois de Salignac 


Add: The Adventures of Telemachus. 5 parts complete. 1700. (Second ed.) 
[TC-11, 201-202]; 1700. (Third ed.) [HL]. One of these complete 
eds. of 1700 is mentioned by the CBEL on i, 535. 


Fieux, Charles de, chevalier de Mouhy 


Strike out: The French Rogue. 1672. As is pointed out on 1, 530 this is not 
by Fieux (who was not born until 1701!). 


Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bouvier de 


TC-11, 116 lists: Dialogues of the Dead, 1685, which may be from Fontenelle. 
Add: A Discourse on the Plurality of Worlds. Tr. by Sir W[illiam] D[omville]. 
Dublin, 1687. [{Halkett and Laing] 
A Plurality of Worlds. Tr. by John Glanvill. 1688. [HL]; 1696. 
[TC-11, 591]. 
A ay” of New Worlds. Made English by Mrs. Behn. 1690. [TC- 
Il, 342 
The History of Oracles. (Tr. by Mrs. Behn.) 1690 [TC-1, 342]; 1699. 
[BM 


Francois de Sales, Saint 


Add: An Introduction to a Devout Life. (Evidently the ‘‘Catholic edition.’’) 
(London?), 1669. [Hazlitt, 2nd Ser., 170]; (London?), 1675. [Haz- 
litt, Ist Ser., 371; BM]; 1686. [BM, LC] 

Same. (‘‘Fitted for the use of Protestants.’’) Dublin, 1673. [Hazlitt, 
4th Ser., 337]; Dublin printed, London sold, 1675. [TC-1, 201] 


Gautruche, Pierre 


Add: The Poetical Histories. 1678 (Fourth ed.) [TC-1, 324]; 1682 (Fifth 
ed.) [TC-1, 513-514]; 1698 (Seventh ed.) [TC-11, 99]. 


? 
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Gombauld, Antoine, Chevalier de Méré 


Add: Conversations Written in French. By M. Clerumbault. 1672, (To. 
1, 119] 


Gombauld, Jean-Ogier de 


Add: The Fundamentals of the Protestant Religion Asserted by Reason as 
well as Scripture. (Tr. by Sidney Lodge.) [From: Traités et lettres 
de feu M. Gombauld touchant la religion.] 1682. [TC-1, 471] 


Hennepin, Louis 


A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America. There were two different 
translations published in London, 1698. Cf. V. H. Palsits, Bibliography 
of the Works of Father Louis Hennepin (Chicago, 1903). 


Jurieu, Pierre 


Add: [The Policy of the Clergy of France. 1681] According to the HL 
catalogue such a translation exists, but I do not know where any 
copy is to be found. 

The Last Efforts of Afflicted Innocence. [Tr. by Walter Vaughan.] 
1682. [TC-1, 512] 

A Preservative against the Change of Religion. (Tr. by Claudius Gil- 
bert.) 1683. [TC-1, 2] 

The Accomplishment of Scripture Prophesies. 1689. [TC-m, 272] 

Legal Exceptions and Lawful Prejudices against Popery. 1689. [TC- 
11, 272] 


LaCalprenéde, Gautier de Coste de 


The CBEL is particularly confusing in listing LaCalprenéde’s bibliography 
which is scattered through Vols. I and II. The supposedly complete (post 
1660) bibliography given on 11, 777, is really very incomplete. Some post 
1660 items are listed in Vol. I and never mentioned in Vol. II. The fol- 
lowing items are not listed anywhere: 

Cassandra. (Cotterell tr.) 1661 [BM, LC, HL]; 1664 [LC]; 1676 [BM, 
HL]. 

Hymen’s Praeludia [Cléopatre]. Part I in the HL copy is dated 1654. 
There was an edition in 1668 (Parts I-VI; in this edition Parts VII 
and VIII are dated 1663, Parts IX-XII, 1659.) [HL]. Other com- 
plete editions were issued in: 1674 [BM, HL]; 1687 [Bodl.]; 1698 
[BM]. There were other re-issues or new editions of parts of the 
novel, but Esdaile and the BM catalogue are not clear as to the dates 
for these parts. 


La Mothe. See: Aulnoy. 

Lamy, Bernard 

Add: The Art of Speaking. 1692. [TC-11, 592] 

LaPorte, Ortensia de 

The Memoirs. .. There should be a note that these are also ascribed to Vischard 


de Saint Réal. The bibliographies for this work given on 1, 785 and Ul, 
802 should be reconciled. 
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LaRoche-Guilhem, Mlle de 


Add: Taxila, or Love Prefer’d before Duty. A Novel. By D. W. Gent. [From: 
Zingis, histoire tartare. Different from the translation called: Zingis, 
and published the same year.] 1692. Cf. Rolfe, p. 1083. 


LaRochefoucauld, Frangois, duc de 
Add: The Memoirs of the Duke of [La] Rochefoucault. 1683. [TC-11, 44] 


LaSale, Antoine de 

Add: The Batchelor’s Banquet. [Tr. by T. Decker or Robert Tafte from: Les 
Quinze joyes de mariage.] 1677 [BM]. 

Another [?] tr. of the same, with the title: The Fifteen Comforts of 

Rash and Inconsiderate Marriage. 1681 [TC-1, 463]; 1682 [TC- 
1, 515]. Possibly the same as the next entry.]; 1683. (Third ed., 
‘¢with the Addition of Three New Comforts.’’) [Hazlitt, 4th Ser., 
247] 


LeClere, Jean 


Add: Five Letters Concerning the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. [Lon- 
don?] 1690 (Second ed.) [BM] 
A Historical Vindication of ‘‘The Naked Gospel’’ Recommended to the 
University of Oxford. 1690. [Halkett and Laing] 


LeComte, Louis 


Add: Memoirs and Observations. .. Made in a Late Journey through the Em- 
pire of China. 1697 (Second ed.) [TC-11, 46]. The first ed. dated 
1697 is presumably the one listed by the CBEL. 


LeGrand, Antoine 


An Entire Body of Philosophy, According to the Principles of R. Descartes. 
The original work is in Latin, not French. There seems no reason for 
believing that the English translation was made from the French one. 


Lemery, Nicolas 


The index entry should read: 11, 788 instead of 1, 738. 
Add: A Course of Chymistry. Tr. by Walter Harris. 1677. [TC-1, 290] 
An Appendix to a Course of Chymistry. Tr. by Walter Harris. 1680. 
[HL] 
Modern Curiosities of Art and Nature. 1685. [TC-m, 138] 


LeNoble de Tenneliére, Eustache 


Add: Abra-Mulé. 1698. [TC-111, 78] 
The Amours of Ann (Queen to Lewis the 13th) with the Cavalier de 
Ro[h]Jan. 1689. [TC-11, 287] 


LeVassor, Michel 
Add: The History of the Reign of Lewis XIII. 1700-1702. [LC] 


Longuerne, Louis du Four de 


A Treatise. .. Touching Transubstantiation. There were two editions in 1687. 
[Both in BM, HL. ]} 
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Maimbourg, Louis 


The 1685 tr. of: Histoire des Croisades was entitled: The History of the 
Crusade; the 1686 tr.: The History of the Holy War. 


Malebranche, Nicolas 


Add: Father Malebranche’s Treatise Concerning the Search after Truth. 
Tr. by T. Taylor. 1700 (Second ed.) [LC] 


Méré. See: Gombauld. 
Moliére, Jean Baptiste Poquelin de 


The two main lists for Moliére—wm, 41-42, 794—~are especially inaccurate. 
‘ These sections should be checked against John Wilcox’s The Relation of 
Moliére to Restoration Comedy (New York, 1938), and an article of my 
own ‘‘The Eighteenth-Century English Translations of Moliére,’’ Modern 
Language Quarterly, 111 (1942), 83-103. In general, only items not found 
in these works are listed below. The corrections are grouped according to 

the sections of the CBEL. 

11, 41-42. Several close adaptations pointed out by Wilcox are omitted here. 
In addition, none of James Miller’s numerous adaptations are men- 
tioned. (Cf. especially A. Nicoll, A History of Early 18th Century 
Drama, 1700-1750. Cambridge, 1925.) 

Ozell’s translations of Les Fourberies de Scapin (1730) and L’Avare 
(1732) were never acted, and are probably reprints from Ozell’s 
complete Moliére of 1714. 

It is not certain that the 1704 M. de Pourceaugnac was translated by 
Ozell as is stated on 1, 42 and 1, 794. Cf. RES, tv (1928), 404- 
413. 

11, 318-319. John Hughes also translated The Misanthrope. It was first 
published in The Monthly Amusement (1709), and was then included 
in Ozell’s 1714 translation. 

m1, 794. This section needs to use the term ‘‘[adaptation]’’ more fre- 
quently. 

The 1732 Select Comedies should be listed ‘‘[With French].’’ 

The 1732 translations of George Dandin, Les Facheux, and Clare’s 
translation of Tartuffe, all ‘‘[With French],’’ are undoubtedly 
only parts of the 1732 Select Comedies, issued separately. 

The 1739 translation of Baker et al. was reprinted in 1748 [HL]. 

The 1771 Plays, published at Berwick, is a complete translation in 
six volumes [HL]. 


Moréri, Louis 

Moréri is not included in this section. There should certainly be listed: The 
Great Historical, Geographical and Poetical Dictionary. . . Especially out 
of Lewis Morery, D.D. His 6th Edition Corrected and Enlarged by M. 


LeClerk. 1694. [BM, LC]. A later edition is mentioned by the CBEL on 
1, 36. 


Nicole. See: Arnauld. 
Pagan, Blaise-Frangois de 


Watt (11, 726) lists a 1672 ed. of: Methods of Delineating All Manner of 
Fortification. Tr. by S. Moreland. 
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Paré, Ambroise 
An edition of: The Works. . . 1691 [HL] could be added to the entry on 1, 891. 


Pascal, Blaise 
Add: Les Provinciales. 1689 [really 1679]. [HL, BM] 


Pellisson, Georges 
Add: A Miscellany of Divers Problems. 1680. [BM] 


Perrault, Claude 
Add: An Abridgment of the Architecture of Vitruvius. 1692. [BM] 


Piles, Roger de 
See: DuFresnoy. 


Pontis, Louis de 


Thomas du Fossé should be mentioned as the compiler of: The Memoirs of 
M. de Pontis. 
Add: An Account of the Taking of Carthagena by the French in the Year 
1697. 1698; 1699. [E. G. Cox, A Reference Guide to the Literature 
of Travel, 11, (Seattle, 1938), 437.] 


Préchae, Sieur de 


Add: The Heroin Musqueteer. 1678. [TC-1, 300, 320, 330] 
The Illustrious Parisian Maid. 1680. [TC-1, 393] 
The Princess of Fess. 1682. [BM] 
The Serasquier Bassa. 1685. [LC] 
The Disorders of Bassett. 1688. [BM] 


Puget de la Serre, Jean 


Add: The Mirrour Which Flatters Not. (Tr. by T. Cary.) 1664. [Hazlitt, 1st 
Ser., 496]; 1673. [LC] 
The Secretary in Fashion. 1673 (Fifth ed.) [BM] 


Rabelais, Francois 


The only correct bibliography is given under Urquhart, 1, 836. All the entries 
under Rabelais overlook the fact that Motteux’s completion of the 
translation [Books IV and V] was published first in 1694. [LC, HL] 


Rapin, René 


Discourse of Pastorals. 1684. Should not this work be listed as a translation 
from the Latin? 
Add: A Comparison between the Eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero.- Ox- 
ford, 1672. [BM, HL] 
Reflections upon the Use of Eloquence of These Times. Oxford, 1672. 
[Different from the London translation of the same year.] 
[The two preceding items were published both separately and bound 
together. Cf. F. Madan, Oxford Books, m1 (Oxford, 1931), 270-272. 
In BM and LC, bound together. ] 
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Salvation Every Man’s Great Concern. The listing in TC-m, 169 j, 
probably a 1700 edition, since the 1699 edition had been advertigeg 
on 11, 107. 


Rousseau de la Valette, Michel 


Add: Casimir, King of Poland. 1681 [TC-1, 450]; 1692 (In Vol. II of: Modern 
Novels) [BM]. 


Saint-Evremond, Charles Marguetel de Saint-Denis, seigneur de 


11, 29 lists: Reflections upon Tragedies. . . , 1684, and a 3vol. 1714 edition of; 
The Works (with des Maizeaux Life) not mentioned on 11, 790. 
Add: Mixt Essays upon Tragedies, Comedies. . . 1687 (re-issue of 1685 ed, 
with new title page.) [HL] 
Factum for the Dutchess of Mazarin against her Husband. (Included 
in: The Arguments of Monsieur Herard. . .) 1699. [BM] 


Sandras de Courtilz, Gatien de 


Add: The Conduct of France since the Peace of Nimeguen. 1684. [TC-n, 60] 
The History of the Life and Actions of ... the Viscount de Turenne, 
1686. [BM, LC] 


Sanson, Nicolas 


Add: Cosmography and Geography. In Two Parts. . . The Second Part... 
Taken from the Notes and Works of Monsieur Sanson. (Tr. and ed. by 
Richard Blome.) 1683. [BM] 


Searron, Paul 


Scarron’s Novels were much more popular in translation than the CBEL leads 

one to suspect. There was an edition of 4 of them in 1662 [Bodl.]; of 8 of 
them (tr. by J. Davies) in 1683 [Hazlitt, 4th Ser., 342]; the same, 1694 
[BM]; 1700. (Fourth ed.) [BM] 


Seudéry, Madeleine de 


Some confusion arises from listing her work in both Vol. I and II. Some post 
1660 items are included only in Vol. I. 

All items here need to be checked against Georges Montgrédien’s definitive: 
‘*Bibliographie des Oeuvres de Georges et Madeleine Seudery,’’ Revue 
d’histoire littéraire de la France, xL (1933), 224, 412, 538; xi (1935), 
547. It is surprising that the CBEL has not included the brother’s work. 
At the same time it has ascribed some of his work to his sister. 

Zelinda (mentioned as a translation of: Mathilde d’Aguilar, on 11, 49) is not 
by Seudéry, but as is pointed out on 11, 803 is mostly from Voiture’s 
Aleidalis et Zélide. 

1, 819 should list: The History of Philoxypes and Polycrite. (An extract from: 
Artaménes, ou le grand Cyrus.) 1652 [BM]. Cf. Rolfe, p. 1083. 

Add: Clelia. (J. Davies tr.) 1677-1678. [BM, LC] 


Sorel, Charles 

I, 734 should also list the 1660 edition of: The Extravagant Shepherd [BM, 
HL] (which like the 1654 edition is really a re-issue of the original 1653 
edition). 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste 


Add: The Six Voyages. . . 1680; 1688; 1690. [Cf. E. G. Cox, A Reference 
Guide to the Literature of Travel. 1 (Seattle, 1935) 275.] 
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Vairasse, Denis 
m1, 802 should be added to the index. 


Vaumoriére, Pierre d’Ortigue de 


According to T. P. Haviland, The ‘‘Roman de Longue Haleine’’ on English 
Soil, (Philadelphia, 1931), 180, the 1660 Grand Scipio has but two of the 
four parts in the French original. 

Some mention should be made on 11, 802 of the translation of Vaumoriére’s 
conclusion of LaCalprenéde’s Pharamond [q. v.]. 1677; 1684. 

Add: The Art of Pleasing in Conversation. (In: A Collection of Pleasant 
Novels, Vol. I.) 1699. [TC-111, 143, 154] 


Vertot d’Aubeuf, René d’Aubert de 


Add: The History of the Revolutions in Sweden. English’d by J. Michel [or: 
Mitchel], M. D. 1696 [TC-11, 578]; 1696 (Second ed.) [TC-11, 595]. One 
of these is in HL. 

Vichard de Saint-Réal, César 


The first edition of: Don Carlos is of 1674 (as listed on m1, 48, 533). 

Add: A Conspiracy of the Spaniards against the State of Venice. 1679 (Sec- 
ond ed.) [TC-1, 345]. 

Voiture, Vincent de 


1, 819 should note: Letters Written to Several Persons, Translated from the 
French. 1657. [Margaret College, Cambridge.] Listed by Emile Magne, 
Voiture et 1’H6tel de Rambouillet, 1 (Paris, 1929), 257. This may be the 
same as: Letters of Affaires, Love and Courtship. 1657. 

Vignan, Le Sieur du 


Should be listed as: Du Vignan (or, Du Vignau), Le sieur 
An abridgment of DuVignan’s Le Secrétaire Ture, made by le Sieur D. L. C. 
and entitled: Le Langage muet was translated as: The Art of Making 
Love. (Included in: Two New Novels.) 1688. [HL]. Cf. Rolfe, p. 1080. 
Add: A New Account of the Present Condition of Turkish Affairs, with the 
Causes of the Decay of the Ottoman Power. 1688. [BM] 

Since this final section, ‘‘Translations from French’’ (pp. 769- 
804), lists a goodly number of distinctly minor figures, some with 
only one title to their credit, should not one expect to find the fol- 
lowing names there? 


Pierre Allix, S. de Broé, Jean Daillé, Gabriel d’ Emiliane (pseud. of Antoine 

Gavin), Jean d’ Espagne, Abbé de Fourcroy, Paul Hay du Chastelet (fils), 
Le pére Louis LeComte, Raoul LeFévre, Blaise de Montluc, Louis Moréri, 
Frangois Perrault, Henri Ier, due de Rohan, Georges de Seudéry. 
None of these men, save Montluc, Moréri, and Seudéry, are really 
important literary lights, but all were popular in English transla- 
tion during the years 1660-1700. A number of them are French 
theologians, and may be found to be of considerable significance for 
the history of English religious thought. 
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Every effort has been made to insure the accuracy of the preced- 
ing notes, but in a work dealing with so many details, and where 
one must rely considerably on secondary sources, the margin of 
error is obviously wide. The present writer is preparing a general 
study of late seventeenth-century English translations from the 
French, and would appreciate knowing of further additions and 
corrections. 








SHENSTONE’S LETTERS 


By HELEN Sarp HuGHEs 
Wellesley College 


To the two valuable editions of the letters of William Shenstone’ 
which have recently appeared, minor additions may be made from 
the manuscript material in the collection of the Duke of North- 
umberland at Alnwick Castle, and in the library of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Some of this material was printed (shortly after both editions 
of Shenstone’s letters appeared) in my study of the life and letters 
of Lady Luxborough’s friend and Shenstone’s patroness, the 
Countess of Hertford.” 

The Shenstone material at Alnwick Castle I have in some measure 
described in an earlier article.* This material includes a letter from 
Shenstone to the Duchess of Somerset (dated December 6, 1753)+ 
which Miss Williams had not seen; and the poet’s presentation copy 
of Rural Elegance,® dedicated to the Duchess, written in his own 
hand in a little paper-book. The book contains also a poetic frag- 
ment there entitled The Vista, later recast as The Ruin’d Abbey: or 
the Effect of Superstition. Of The Vista, Miss Williams wrote: 
‘No poem with this title appears among W.S.’s published poems. I 
am indebted to a correspondent for information contained in an un- 
published letter of Graves. . . .’”® 

The Shenstone material in the Wellesley College Library com- 
prises a beautiful holograph of his poems, illustrated with crayon 
sketches by the poet, formerly in the collection of Professor George 
Herbert Palmer, but presented by him to the Wellesley library.’ 


1Edited by Marjorie Williams, Oxford, 1939; edited by Duncan Mallam 
Minneapolis and London, 1939. 

2Helen Sard Hughes, The Gentle Hertford, her Life and Letters, A Wellesley 
College Publication. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 

3‘*Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford,’?’ PMLA, xtv1 (Dec. 1931), 
1113-27, 

4Ibid., pp. 1122-23; the original is in Percy Family Letters and Papers vol. 
31, fols. 251-52. Mr. Mallam reprints this as letter No. 160 of his collection. 
Miss Williams notes the lack of the letter in her collection. Op. cit., p. 389, n. 7. 

5Alnwick MS. No. 631. 

6Op. cit., p. 368, note 1 to Letter No. 152. 

7See Alice I. Hazeltine, A Study of Shenstone and of his Critics, (Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1918) for an account of the manuscript. Since Miss Hazeltine wrote, 
the manuscript was presented to Wellesley College; hence a correction should 
be made in Miss Williams’ note, p. 72, note 4. 
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This manuscript contains Shenstone’s ballad on Queen Elizabeth, 
in the manuscript dedicated to Lady Hertford.* The library eop. 
tains also two letters from Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, one of 
them, I believe, unpublished. 

The earlier of these letters, dated Dec. 30, 1751, appears in a some. 
what different form (dated Jan. 1, 1752) in both Mallam and 
Williams.® Both editors cite two sources for this letter (B. M. Add. 
the manuscript version in the British Museum. This, a somewhat 
more elegant version than Hull’s, contains a few phrases of con. 
siderable length, including one poetic quotation, not included in 
Hull’s version. The Wellesley letter, except that it lacks the post- 
script, seems to represent the original of Hull’s letter. It is hastily 
written and corrected, and the letter-paper is smaller than that 
which Shenstone often used. It reads as follows: 


The Leasows, Deer ye 30th 
1751 
Dear Madam, 

I had wrote to your Ladyship long before this time to acknowledge the 
kindness of your Letter & Present; but I have a most deplorable account to 
give of my delay, & what so good a friend as yourself will not read without 
a sigh. Alas, dear Madam; I have lost my only Brother; A more sincere or 
truly affectionate one never bore ye the (sic) Name. I cannot now add more; 
tho’ I should not want matter to expatiate upon his merit, if I were not at the 
same time to revive & Lament ye loss of it, He is gone before me, in ye very 
prime of his days, & ee’r the force of his understanding, or ye benevolence of 
his Heart has been half exerted or known.11 

Future Letters & other conversations may afford me an opportunity to pour 
out all my soul. At present I am not enough master of myself I find all my 
views intercepted; my schemes, measures & even my Heart it self to be well 
nigh broken, I have lost ye spirit of a Man which alone is able to sustain his 
Infirmities. Every object round me, yt was onece ye source of my amusement, 
revives a train of Ideas yt I can hardly render supportable. I procure a set of 
low Friends to chat around me, & call off my attention. But the greatest relief 
I have found since ye fatal Close of November, is what I have drawn from 
stupefaction. 

Pardon me, my Lady, I do not mean to make a display of my affliction, I 
mention it yt you may account for & excuse any omissions or Improprieties in 
your unfortunate12 Correspondent. 

Since this unhappy Catastrophe, it has been my Lot to hear of one yt must 
nearly affect your Ladyship. Believe me, my Honoured Lady, I am far from an 


8This page of the MS. is reproduced in The Gentle Hertford, Fig. 9. see also 
ibid., p. 168. 

9Mallam, Letter No. 133; Williams, Letter No. 134. 
Mss. 28958, and Hull’s Select Letters’®) and print, I take it, from 


10Hull, Select Letters between the late Duchess of Somerset, Lady Lus- 
borough ... William Shenstone, Esq. and Others; ... (London; Dodsley, 1778) 
1, 127. This version differs in its postscript as well as in the body of the letter 
from the B. M. version. 

11Compare with this letter Shenstone’s letter to Graves dated Feb. 14, 1752, 
Mallam, No. 135. 
120 nhappy crossed out. 
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unconcerned observer of Events that yt (sic) must afford you either Pleasure or 
Pain. But I am in a Condition to recieve (sic) relief & how can I pretend to give 
it; one thing however I will suggest —I think Cesar confess’d at an earlier 
period of Life ys what my Lord Bolingbroke arrived at, that he had lived 
enough either in regard to Nature or Glory. During the Hieght of our afflic- 
tions we can scarce believe it possible they should ever wear off. In my Case 
there are some particulars wch render it improbable they should. Yet Time we 
find alleviates the Misfortunes of others; & it is fitting we should hope im- 
plicitly yt may some how diminish our own. 

I will excuse your Ladyship from dwelling upon the Subject. assure me only 
of the continuance of your Esteem & it will be of greater service y» whole 
Volumes of Philosophy. Pray be so good as to write or dictate a Letter to me. 
I earnestly pray yt it may be the former. I am Dear Madam, with all ye 
Tenderness of my present state of mind, your most obliged, & faithful 


& ever Affectionate Servant 
Will: Shenstone 


0 
The Right Honourable Lady Luxborough 
at Barrels13 


Both Mr. Mallam and Miss Williams comment upon Shenstone’s 
practice of making copies of his letters which sometimes constitute 
variant versions.'* I suspect the Wellesley manuscript of represent- 
ing the original version of this letter, ‘‘written at the height of a 
present distress’? and marked by greater spontaneity and less ele- 
gance than the version in the British Museum manuscript. I have, 
however, some question about the handwriting. The signature seems 
genuine, but the writing of the body of the letter seems question- 
able.*> Lady Luxborough’s reply to this letter, dated Bath, Jan. 
20, 1752, appears in Hodgett’s collection.*® 

The other Wellesley letter I cannot find in any printed collection. 
It is written in a larger hand and on larger letter-paper than the 
former, carefully written and punctuated, but with several erasures. 
It reads as follows: 

The Leasows, October ye 14th , 1752. 

Dear Madam, 


Hannah has an Inclination to see Barrels once more, pursuant to an Invita- 
tion that was given her by Mr. Price; and for my Part, I think myself happy 
in every opportunity either of writing thither, or hearing from thence. Your 
Ladyship did not give me any satisfactory account of your Health when you 
wrote last; & I wish it too sincerely, to be void of all solicitude ’till such time 
as I receive one. 

I am sorry it is not yet in my Power to fix ye Day when my Lord will return 


13The letter is endorsed on the back twice, in two different hands: ‘‘Une 
Lettre de Monsieur Shenstone.’’ 

14Mallam, op. cit., p. xi; Williams, op. cit., p. iv. 

15Mr. Mallam shares my doubts in this matter. He suggests the possibility 
that the letter was dictated, then signed by the poet, who was ill at the time. 

16Letters written by the late Right Honourable Lady Luxborough to William 
Shenstone, Esq. [Ed. John Hodgetts] (London: Dodsley, 1775), pp. 294-95. 
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your Visit. I have seen him indeed but seldom of late, & then it was in Company 
when he would no more have made such an Appointment with me, extempore, 
than he would have made his last Will and testament. But I shall expect 3 
categorical Answer in a few Days, & will communicate it to your Ladyship as 
soon as I receive it. 

I have had a good deal of Company since I wrote to yt Ladyship last — 
scarce a vacant Day — The strangers I hinted at, and who were to come in a 
Coach from Hereford, were in reality none other y2 a Family of my own County; 
namely Mr Davenport of Davenport-House, with his Brother, the Mrs Dayep. 
ports, & Mr Davenports children. The Consequence of which mistake, was, 
that J saluted them as strangers, & they, me, as an intimate Acquaintance. Mrs 
Davenpt. is a charming woman. Person, Taste, & Behaviour! 

Sr. George Lyttelton was here on Tuesday se’nnight, together wth Miss 
Lyttelton, & the Member for Bewdley: The Dean of Exeter did not chuse to 
accompany them hither, but left their Party at Hales in order to take a view 
of some great stone, there is at Rowley! ’Tis, (as far as I can find) a rough 
un-hewn stone of an uncommon size: However he had the happiness to be 
convine’d, on his Return, (by what circumstances the Lord knows) that it was 
a Druid-Idol. 

The fine Compliment you were so kind as to fix up, in my wood, (& which I 
could gladly have suffered to remain there, were it not for the Imputation of 
too much Vanity) happen’d to lie in my window when this Partie arriv’d: And 
before I came down-stairs to them, they had read it over and over. I assure 
you, Sr. George commended the Lines extremely & so did the rest; but what 
stress you are to lay upon this commendation, I do not know; for He also com- 
mended the four heavy Lines I had written at the Bottom. I can say very 
truly, that I enjoy’d the Commendation more on yt Account, y" mine own; 
tho’ my credit is not a little concern’d in a Compliment of this sort from so 
good a Judge as my Lady Luxborough. I had taken the Liberty of altering ye 
last Line, to prevent ye Elision there, it now runs thus; 

And with fresh Pride adopts ye work of Man. 


I could not help admiring, that Miss Lyttelton had never seen any French 
Letter-paper; as she & her Brother W. are but just returned from France. 

Several other People, of Renown in their way, have I had, since I wrote to 
you; Revd. Mr. Smart, a fine Painter in Miniature; Revd. Mr. Mence, ye 
principal singer at the King’s Chapel & St Pauls; Mr. Honeywood ye Banker, 
& celebrated rich Man: One or two good Hands from Birmingham, who came 
to take a view of my Grove, &¢: Mr. Lloyd of London & Mr. Soley (?) of 
Northfield; who said, the Bishop of Worcester w4 have brought Mrs Maddox 
hither from thence had ye Roads betwixt us been practicable for any sort of 
Carriage — In short my spirits have been well enough supported, since I left 
Barrels, by this succession of Company; but I find too well yt betwixt ye 
fogs of Autumn, & ye solitude yt is now drawing on apace, & ye number of 
painfull Ideas That recurr to me when alone, I am sinking apace into my usual 
state of Dejection— But if I can’t acquire ye spirits wch Company gives, I 
must trust to what I can procure by temperance & regularity. Forgive all this 
Egotism. 

I am to write out some verses for Mr. W. Lyttelton of wceh I have no Copy; 
& therefore beg yt Ladyship wou’d please to send the smaller red-Book; & also 
ye Elegies, if Mr. Outing have left them. I am for ever 


Yr Ladyships most obliged. W. Shenstone 


Lady Luxborough replied to this letter on October 15, 1752.17 
Slight corrections to the notes of the two editors may be mentioned 
in passing. Shenstone in a letter to Lady Luxborough of June 16, 


17Hodgetts, op. cit., pp. 312-14. 
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1748, writes of the designs of noblemen’s seats then being made by 
the artist Thomas Smith of Derby. In her note, Miss Williams refers 
to a catalogue of Smith’s designs but finds ‘‘no record in this cata- 
logue of a view of The Leasowes.’”* A copy of what I take to be 
this print is in the British Museum and is reproduced in The Gentle 
Hertford, Fig. 15.*° Mr. Mallam refers in a note*® to Lady Lux- 
porough’s account of the sudden. death of a Mr. Dalton in 1751, and 
falls into the error made by others before him, identifying that 
gentleman with John Dalton, the tutor of Lady Hertford’s son, 
with whose name Lady Luxborough’s had been unhappily asso- 
ciated.22_ John Dalton, who died in 1763," is mentioned in Shen- 
stone’s letter to Graves dated May 20, 1762,?* where as a Doctor of 
Divinity he is properly referred to as ‘‘Dr. Dalton.’’ This could 
not be the man mentioned by Lady Luxborough in her letter of 
June 14, 1751. I regret that desultory researches have not enabled 
me to identify this unfortunate gentleman. 

I hope that these notes, making very minor additions to the use- 
fulness of two important volumes, will not seem in any way to 
minimize the excellence of the work of the two editors to whom all 
students of Shenstone and of the eighteenth century are greatly 
indebted. 





18Williams, op. cit., p. 149, n. 6. 

19For notes on this print see also The Gentle Hertford, p. 469; for Lady 
Luxborough’s account of Smith’s artistic projects see her letters to Lady 
Hertford, ibid., pp. 165 and 445, n. 92. 

20Mallam, p. 227, n. 4. 

21In regard to the scandal which resulted in Lady Luxborough’s separation 
from her husband, and Horace Walpole’s mention of John Dalton in this con- 
nection, see The Gentle Hertford, chap. V. 

22D. N. B. 

23Mallam, p. 447. 








JOHN DAVIES’S VERSIFICATION OF SIDNEY’S PROSE 


By Cuarues D. Murpay 
University of Maryland 


A grotesque example of consciously difficult poetry based on the 
scholastic prose definitions of theology is found in an early work of 
John Davies of Hereford, one of the most prolific religious poets of 
the English Renaissance. Davies’s clumsy scholasticism will arouse 
more astonishment than respect; but he alone in an age in which 
devotional poets' abounded attempted on a substantial scale to 
present the science of systematic theology in didactic verse. 

Davies’s use of his prose sources may be illustrated by some pas- 
sages in Mirum in Modum? which were taken from A Woorke con- 
cerning the trewnesse of the Christian Religion (London, 1587), the 
translation by Sir Philip Sidney and Arthur Golding of Philippe 
de Mornay’s Vérité de la Religion Chrestienne. 

Taken together three long didactic poeras of Davies, Mirwm in 
Modum (1602), Microcosmos (1603), and Summa Totalis (1607), 

° ° ° ° ° | o,e 5 ‘ 
which is described on its title-page as ‘‘an Addition to Mirum in 
Modum,’’ constitute two treatises on the subjects of the nature of 
man’s soul and the attributes of God. Microcosmos is confined to 
psychology and Summa Totalis to divinity ; Mirum in Modum, com- 
bining an account of the intellectual faculties of the soul with an 
account of the Godhead, the supreme object of the soul’s quest for 
knowledge, brings the two sciences together. Substantial portions of 
the conventional scholastic divinity of this poem are taken from 
Mornay’s prose.* 

1For a discussion of Davies’s own contribution to devotional and mystical 
poetry see Joseph B. Collins, Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age 
(Baltimore, 1940), pp. 154-157. 

2Mirum in Modum. A Glimpse of Gods Glorie and The Soules Shape (Lon- 
don, 1602). This and the other works of Davies mentioned in this article are 
in the Harmsworth Collection in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

3It has been pointed out that the chief source of the psychological material 
in Microcosmos and Mirum in Modum is another French work of apologetics, 
Pierre de la Primaudaye’s The Second Part of the French Academie (Ruth L. 
Anderson, ‘‘A French Source for John Davies of Hereford’s System of 
Psychology,’’ Philological Quarterly, vi [1927], 57-66); but Davies draws on 


other works for parts of his psychological treatise. For instance, the list of the 
soul’s powers in Microcosmos (1603 ed.), p. 50, appears in Batman vppon 
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Mornay’s treatise, though addressed to the laity, follows in its 
main outline an order found in theological summae of the middle 
ages and in most Protestant theological works; that is, following 
the ‘‘Chain of Being,’’ it treats in turn the existence of God, the 
properties of God, the creation, the nature of men before and after 
the Fall, and finally the Christian means by which man may return 
to God. The passages versified by Davies are largely from Sidney’s 
portion of the translation,* the early chapters on God. In the process 
of adaptation Davies not only picks up phrases and sentences from 
his original, freely omitting the intervening and connecting ma- 
terial, but he also changes substantially the order of the subject 
matter. Thus he takes successively passages on the names and prop- 
erties of God from Mornay’s fourth chapter, on the Trinity from 
the fifth, on the Unity of God from the second, on the problem of 
evil from the second, on the Existence and Power of God from the 
first, and on Providence from the eleventh.°® 

Davies combines these passages from Mornay with material from 
other sources,® and with comments of his own; the result is that 
Davies’s poem lacks the coherence of the prose original and tends, 
like most of Davies’s didactic verse, to become a series of discon- 
nected fragments very difficult to follow. Nevertheless, the order is 
not arbitrary; for instance, as Davies concludes his psychological 
treatise with a consideration of the intellectual powers of the soul, 
he finds a natural introduction to the subject of divinity in the 


Bartholome His De Proprietatibus Rerum (1582 ed.), f. 14°; his list of eminent 
examples of the passion of lust in Microcosmos, pp. 167-168, is found also in 
Thomas Rogers, A Philosophicall Discourse Entituled, The Anatomie of the 
Minde (1576 ed.), ff. 20v-22v, Apart from the psychological material, the 
long defense of poetry in Microcosmos, pp. 211-213, follows closely a passage 
in Puttenham’s treatise (The Arte of English Poesie, ed. Willeock and Walker, 
Cambridge, 1936, pp. 6-9). Davies repeats this defense of poetry in very similar 
‘language in The Muse’s Sacrifice [London, 1612], sig. Atv - A2v, 

4Albert Feuillerat (The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, Cambridge, 
1922-1926, 111, ix-xi) attributes the translation of the first six chapters to Sidney. 

5Page references to these passages are as follows: (1) Names and prop- 
erties: Davies, sig. E4v- F1v, F4r; Mornay (1587 ed.), pp. 47-54; (2) Trinity: 
Davies, sig. F4v; Mornay, pp. 66-67; (3) Unity: Davies, sig. H3r-H4r; Mor- 
nay, pp. 16-21; (4) Evil: Davies, sig. H4r-H4v; Mornay, pp. 25-26; (5) 
Existence and Power: Davies, sig. I1r- I4t; Mornay, pp. 1-9; (6) Providence: 
Davies, sig. I4r- L2v; Mornay, pp. 171-183. It may be observed that only the 
rather freely adapted passages on Providence are from Golding’s share of the 
translation. 

6For instance, Davies’s list of atheists and the remarkable providences that 
punished them (sig. Kir-v) is with one exception the same as a similarly 
phrased list in Allott’s Wits Theater of the Little World (1599), ff. 2v- 3r, 
The exception, the account of King Alphonse of Spain, is clearly taken from a 
marginal note in Mornay, p. 175. 
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passage on the names of God which represents what the mind ean 
know of the divine nature. 

A comparison of part of the passage on the names of God with 
Sidney’s translation will show how Davies takes over the precise 
prose phrases into his cumbersome verse. Mornay had written, 


Also we call him the good, and yet that is too little for him: for Good is the 
good of goodnes, as heate is the heate of hotnes. But God is the goodnes it 
selfe; and whatsoeuer is good, is of him. Yet notwithstanding, the very word 
Goodnes is not sufficient; for goodnes hath his being in some substance. But 
in God there cannot any thing be conceiued which is not substantially, yea and 
more than substantially substance. . . . God is vnmoouable, vnchaungeable, 
beginninglesse, endlesse, single, bodilesse, and infinite; all which are termes 
whereby wee declare, not what he is, but onely what hee is not... . We must 
(as much as wee can) conceyue him to be good without qualitie, great without 
quantitie, euerlasting without tyme, euerywhere present without place, and go 
foorth.7 


In Davies this becomes 


Of all high Titles, they the GOOD him call, 
But that name fits not his beneficence, 

For Good is good, of Goodnes, but hee’s all 
Goodnesse it selfe supersubstantiall. 


Nay, Goodnes can not possibly extend 
T’expresse his goodnesse, that we Goodnesse call 
For Goodnesse on some substance doth depend, 
But in that God-head ean be nought at all, 

That is not more then super-substantiall. ... 


He is vnmou’d, vnchang’d, pure, bodilesse, 
Most simple, subtile, endlesse, infinite, 
All wise, all good, all great, beginninglesse, 
All these are names by which we do recite, 
Not what he is, but what he is not... . 


For hee is Good, without all Quallity, 

Then, O how good is hee, that knowes the same! 
And he is great, beyond all Quantity, 

Then, O how great is he that can him name! 
Eternall, without time, from whome Time came, 
Being present euery where, yet without place.’ 


The largest single passage taken from Mornay is the argument 
for the Unity of God from the harmony of the created universe; 
here Davies follows his source in pointing out that the physical 
universe, the nature of man himself, the arts and sciences, and the 
organization of society all demonstrate the Unity of God. The lan- 
guage is more characteristically complicated, however, in the pas- 
sage on evil, where Davies tortures one of his favorite scholastic 


7Pp. 48; 53-54. 
8Sig. E4v - Fiv, 
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commonplaces, the notion that evil is not a positive being but a de- 
privation of being. Mornay had stated it as follows: 


But behold, they vrge the matter yet more strongly. Howsoeuer the case stad 
(say they) it cannot be denyed but there is euilnesse in things, seeing that they 
corrupt themselues, and the sinne that is in our selues is vtterly euill; and 
sith it is so, from whence may that bee? For if God be good, he cannot bee the 
author of euill; and therefore there musts needes bee another author there- 
of.... We say that making and creating are referred to natures or substances, 
and that all natures and substances are good; and therefore that God who is 
good, is the author and Creator of them. On the contrary part, we say that 
euill is neither a nature nor a substance, but an income or accident which is 
falne into natures and substances; It is (say I) a bereuing or diminishing of 
the good qualities which things ought naturally to haue. This euill hath not 
any being in it selfe; neither can haue any being but in the thing that is 
ood. It is not an effect, but a default; nor a production, but a corruption. .. . 
For the default or fayling of a thing, is a tending of the thing to notbeing 
any more the same that it was: and the fayling of all, is a tending to the vtter 
vnbeing or notbeing of the whole.® 


Davies’s version of this passage is considerably more wordy; he 
obviously likes the subject, for not only is his version a rather free 
adaptation but the last two stanzas are largely Davies’s own varia- 
tions on this subject : 


They say, That Man is ill, no man denies; 

If then God made him, he made JIl likewise. 

If he made J/l, then cannot he be good. 

And if not good, not God in any wise, 

For God’s the Fount, and Goodnesse is the flood, 
Thus vrge they this vnlikely likelihoode. .. . 


To make, implies Natures, or Substances. 
Both which are good, and from Gods goodnesse springs. 
Ill’s none of both, for vnto both it clings, 
No otherwise then Rust to Siluer cleaues. 
Which is the accident Priuation brings 
That Good of goodnesse casually bereaues, 
And so the Good the Ill (vnmade) receaues. 
. 


Which of it selfe, consists not, nor consists 
In aught that nought is: but in Good alone: 
Its no Effect, but Defect, which resists 

The good of Goodnes by corruption, 

It is not made therefore by any one, 

For were it made, by Sinne it must be made: 
And Sinne is nothing but priuation, 

Which in it’s nature doth to nothing fade, 
So, Euwill of it selfe, is still vnmade. 


For Ill beeing but a meere defect of Good, 
It followes then, its but a meere Defect, 
Which is no more, but a meere Nthilhood. 
For Want can be no more, in no respect, 
And not to Bee, is nothing in effect. 

Then Nothing beeing but a Negatiue, 


9Pp, 25-26. 
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(How ere it goodnesse, may (perhappes) infect) 
Produceth Nothing, beeing the Priuatiue, 
Which Nought makes good, this my affirmatiue. 


Wherefore in that things Bee, of God they bee, 

And that they faile, they faile, sith Nought they were: 
For All of nothing, Good created hee, 

Which All to nothing of themselues do weare, 

Then Good they are, in that they truly are, 

And Ill they bee, sith Beeing they haue none, 

Good on his part, that made them so appeare, 

And Ill because they al to nothing rone, 

Then he is good, of whom they Are alone.10 


Davies was immoderately fond of this metaphysical doctrine of 


evil; how involved his statement of it can become is better illus. 


trated by a prefatory sonnet in his first volume of epigrams: 
lui IS no more, then IS a meere Defect; 
Defect of GOOD Is ill, yet Ill IS not: 


For what IS was made gvod: then, no Effect 
But Defect Ill is; yet, IS Ill a Blot. 


Yet, Ill IS not; because not made it is: 

For, All that IS (besides the MAKER) was 

Made good; so good, that nought was made amisse: 
Then Jil IS nought, which nought can bring to passe. 


But, is Ill nought? why then it IS, though nought: 
But, Nought is nothing; then, IS Nothing? No. 
Yet is it Nought, descending still from Ought: 
So, then it IS, and yet it is not so. 
All this is true: if so, then Nothing IS 
Which cannot Bee: and yet it IS amisse.11 
Davies’s naive fondness for these tortured repetitions and con- 
tradictions designed to baffle the reader illustrates one not very 
dignified result of the laicizing of theological learning that accom- 
panied the Renaissance and Reformation. The occurrence of such 
matter in a poet of Davies’s modest social and intellectual standing 
shows that the widespread interest in vernacular apologetics con- 
tributed in its own way to the extravagance of Elizabethan language. 


10Sig. H4r-v, 
11The Scourge of Folly (London, 1611?), sig. A&r. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
WORDSWORTH’S TO THE QUEEN, 1846 


In his Bibliography of the Writings of William Wordsworth, 
1916, pages 164-67, and his Two Lake Poets, 1927, page 33, T. J. 
Wise listed and described, with a reproduction of the title-page, an 
eight-page issue of Wordsworth’s poem To the Queen, ‘‘Printed for 
the Author / By R. Branthwaite and Son, / Kendal, 1846.’’ Until 
1934, copies of this item— ‘‘one of the most uncommon of the 
First Editions of Wordsworth,’’ Wise styled it — commanded high 
prices and were much cherished by their purchasers. In 1934, 
Messrs Carter and Pollard exposed this pamphlet as a forgery.* 
They state, ‘‘This poem was first printed in William Knight’s Life 
of Wordsworth, Vol. III. p. 470, 1889’’; and they conclude, ‘‘As 
the poem was not published until 1889, and the type [used for the 
pamphlet] was not in use after 1893, it follows that the pamphlet 
must have been manufactured between those dates.’’ 

Actually, the poem was first printed thirteen years before 
Knight’s Life appeared. So, as far as availability of the text is con- 
cerned, the spurious ‘‘1846’’ issue could have been made at any date — 
of the period (1880-1893) in which the type was in use. 

A. B. Grosart printed the poem on the reverse of his Dedication- 
leaf ‘‘To the Queen’’ in his Prose Works of William Wordsworth, 
London 1876, published by Edward Moxon, Son, & Co., the printers 
being Robson and Sons, Pancras Road, N. W. In his Dedication 
Grosart observes, 

Having been requested thus to collect and edit his Prose Writings by those 
who hold his MSS. and are his nearest representatives, one little discovery or 
recovery among these MSS. suggested your Majesty as the one among all others 
to whom the illustrious Author would have chosen to dedicate these Works, viz. 
a rough transcript of a Poem which he had inscribed on the fly-leaf of a gift- 

vy of the collective edition of his Poems sent to the Royal Library at Wind- 
sor Castle. This very tender, beautiful, and pathetic Poem will be found on the 


other side of this Dedication. It must ‘‘for all time’’ take its place beside the 
living Laureate’s imperishable verse-tribute to your Majesty. 


He adds, ‘‘I venture to thank your Majesty for the double permis- 
sion so appreciatively given — of this Dedication itself and to print 
(for the first time) the Poem. The gracious permission so pleasantly 





1An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain XIXth Century Pamphlets, London 
and New York 1934, pp. 355-56. 
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and discriminatingly signified is only one of abundant proofs that 
your Majesty is aware that of the enduring names of the reign of 
Victoria, Wordsworth’s is supreme as Poet and Thinker.’’ 

These observations, and acquaintance with Wordsworth’s private 
pamphlet issue in the forties of Grace Darling (1843) and Kendal 
and Windermere Railway, Two Letters [1845], offered an enticing 
temptation for the making of a spurious 1846 printing of To the 
Queen. Grosart’s print” can have afforded the forger the text, the 
date ‘‘9th January 1846,’’ and the signature ‘‘W. W.’’, used in the 
false 1846 issue. The name of the printer and the place of printing 
were provided in the undated title-pages of the private and the 
trade issues of the Railway Letters actually printed in January, 
1845,° and dealt with by Wise next preceding To the Queen in his 
two bibliographies. 

In 1842 Wordsworth resigned his office of stamp-distributor and 
was granted a government pension on the Civil List. In the spring 
of the next year, after pressure from the Lord Chamberlain and 
Sir Robert Peel reporting the Queen’s particular desire, he accepted 
the Laureateship. These appointments gave him a somewhat re. 
luctant sense of special obligation; so that, after declining ‘‘com- 
mands’’ to attend the Queen’s Ball in 1843 and 1844, he was present 
at the Ball of 1845, and was much impressed by her Majesty. 

On December 22, 1845, immediately after he had received copies 
of the 1845 Poems—which was the first authorized one-volume 
edition of his poems and the first printing of his writings to bear 
his title of Poet Laureate — his recent personal and official con- 
nection with the Queen led him to write Edward Moxon, his pub- 
lisher, ‘‘It has been strongly recommended to me* to send a Copy 
of our Vol: to the Queen; and for the purpose of having it bound 
I beg you would send one in Sheets to Mr Westley with the best 
impression of the Print and Title Page you can select.’’ The post- 
script in the letter concludes, ‘‘Pray do not mention the Presenta- 
tion Copy to any one.’ Upon a fly-leaf of the completed book he 


2Knight’s prints in his Life 1889 (111, 470) and his 1896 Eversley edition of 
the poems (vil, 319) differ from Grosart’s only in ‘‘thou’’ for ‘‘Thou’’ in 
verses 11, 13, 19, 21; and a period for a question-mark at the end of the last 
line of the 1896 print. 

3See my forthcoming article on that pamphlet. 

4Possibly by Robinson who had arrived at Rydal Mount the morning of the 
20th (E. Morley The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the 
Wordsworth Circle, Oxford 1927, p. 616.) 

5de Selincourt Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, The Later Years, 
Oxford 1939, p. 1271. 
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inscribed as a private tribute and dedication the poem To the Queen, 
dated 9th January, 1846. 

On January 15 the poet wrote into a letter to Moxon the sentence, 
“T hope my Vol: will be in the Queen’s hands before the end of 
the week’’® — a concise urging of Moxon to be immediately active. 
Henry Crabb Robinson, who had followed his custom of spending 
the Christmas holidays with the Wordsworths, had on January 10 
left Rydal’ with the volume for delivery to Moxon. He and Moxon 
were prompt in execution of their commissions. On the 14th he 
records, ‘‘I also left at Moxon’s the Queen’s copy of the new edi- 
tion’’:? and on the 16th he wrote Mrs. Wordsworth, ‘‘. . . I found 
time... to go to Moxon’s in the Evening And I deposited with him 
the book which had been under my special care during my jour- 
ney — He said he would lose no time in forwarding it to the Lord 
Chamberlain — I fully expect from you an account of its reception 
which I expect will be gracious in rather more than the court sense 
of that term.’’® On January 20 he wrote to her, ‘‘. .. Moxon expects 
that you will have an early notification of the gracious reception 
of the Volume And if out of the common I hope to know precisely 
what it is... .’”8 

The poet was impatient for an instant communication from the 
Queen, and not so sure as Grosart was to be of her appreciation of 
his poetry and his poem to her. On February 2 he injected into a 
letter to Robinson a paragraph — brief, as was each of his few 
written references to the poem, but much more revealing of his 
expectations: ‘‘I have heard nothing from the Queen, which I only 
care about for her own sake, concluding that she must have been 
anxious about and occupied by the state of public affairs, or that 
she cares little about Literature — ’” 

Here the present-day patronizing purveyor of racy popular 
“biography’’ might find opportunity to dilate on the old poet’s 
“characteristic impatience and excitability’’— if he chose not to 
observe conditions at Rydal Mount. A ‘‘dear Cousin Sarah’’ 
Crackanthorp had recently died suddenly as she was about to visit 
Rydal; letters had come from Rome reporting that the youngest boy 
of the poet’s son John had died of fever, and that John’s wife and 





6de Selincourt Letters, The Later Years, p. 1274. 

TE. Morley Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, London 
1938, p. 657. 
8E. Morley Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, p. 619. 
*Morley, ibid., p. 620. 
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two children were ill of the same disease; a nephew, John Words. 
worth, was sinking rapidly; Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, the 
poet’s brother, who for some time had been seriously ill, died on 
February 2; the beloved Miss Fenwick and Jemima Quillinan had 
just been injured in a carriage accident —‘‘so that,’’ the poet 
wrote, ‘‘my poor Wife’s frame is sadly shaken,’’ and he reported 
that the physically and mentally invalided Dorothy Wordsworth 
‘‘continues much the same.’”'° Miss Martineau’s extended letter to 
Robinson" noticing Wordsworth’s shifting from hour to hour from 
extreme depression over these distresses to temporary apparent 
absorption in less personal matters is revealing with its statements 
that ‘‘as y° can well conceive he can lose himself completely in any 
interest® subject of thought, so as to forget his griefs His mind is 
always completely full of the thing that is in it.’’ She did not need 
to stress to Robinson the poet’s notable self-control and mastery of 
his emotions, intense in old age as in his earlier years. Certainly 
his sparingly expressed expectation of a warm acknowledgment from 
the Queen must have been now and again a relief from his serious 
troubles. 

But the acknowledgment did come, probably as soon as could 
reasonably be hoped for. On February 23 Wordsworth wrote 
Moxon,” ‘‘The entanglement of public Affairs seems to have pre- 
vented my receiving an earlier acknowledgement from the Queen 
of the offering of our Volume — Yesterday however a Letter arrived 
from the L* Chamberlain conveying her M. y’s thanks and the 
expression of her admiration of the verses in the fly leaf. The 
Queen has also sent me 4 lithographic Copies of the Portraits of 
[her] several children. The L* Chamberlain’s words are ‘I have 
placed your beautiful Volume before Her Majesty’.’’ He adds, ‘‘I 
will thank you to pay my debt to Mr Westley [who attended to the 
binding of the book for the Queen] when his bill is presented.’’ To 
William Jackson, with whom and with whose family the Words- 
worths had maintained very friendly relations for more than a 
quarter-century,’* he wrote at about the same date, ‘‘The Queen 
sent me the other day 4 portraits of her several children as a return 





10de Selincourt Letters, The Later Years, pp. 1272-76; H. C. R’s Cor- 
respondence, pp. 619-22; L. N. Broughton Wordsworth and Reed, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1933, pp. 161, 165. 

11H. C. R’s Correspondence, p. 620. 

12de Selincourt Letters, The Later Years, p. 1277. 

13de Selincourt Letters, passim; C. H. Patton The Amherst Wordsworth 
Collection, Amherst, Mass., 1936, Addenda. 
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for the one Volume edition of my Poems, which I sent her with a 
copy of MS. Verses on the fly Leaf.’’* 

Wordsworth’s delicacy in refraining here from a more definite 
report of the Queen’s message accords with the brevity of his other 
references to the book and the poem for her; with his caution to 
Moxon on December 22 not to ‘‘mention the Presentation Copy to 
any one’’; and with the fact that the passages quoted above — first 
printed a few years ago, and apparently the only contemporary pas- 
sages yet found dealing with these matters — indicate no others than 
Rydal Mount, Robinson, Moxon, Jackson, and the binder, as in the 
poet’s confidence. As we have seen, the gift volume and To the 
Queen inscribed in it lay in the privacy of the Library at Windsor 
until, a quarter-century after the poet’s death, Grosart obtained the 
Royal permission to make them known, and so, unwittingly, to pre- 
sent to the alert forger of pamphlets another alluring opportunity to 
practice his art with little likelihood of detection. His product was 
detected only because, having been favored by Wise as among the 
Ashley rarities, it came to be tested with other pamphlets similarly 
fostered by him but proved to be spurious. 


New London, Connecticut JOHN EDWIN WELLS 


A REPLY TO JOHN ROBERT MOORE 


Professor John Robert Moore in a rather long article, ‘‘ Defoe 
and the Eighteenth-Century Pamphlets on London,’” in answer to 
my article, ‘‘Thomas Gordon and John Mottley, A Trip Through 
London, 1728,’’* did not find space to give a summary of the article 
he attacked, or even to let his readers know what it had attempted 
to establish. As a matter of fact it broke new ground in the study 
of Thomas Gordon’s journalism, and it identified Giles Bookwit, 
the odd personality Gordon presented to his readers in three papers 
in Pasquin, December 13, 1723, March 6, and March 10, 1724, as 
the Jacobite John Mottley. It presented evidence and an argument 
worthy of serious examination (not to be shaken by any flippant or 
facile ridicule by Professor Moore) for John Mottley’s authorship 
of the first edition of A Trip Through London (1728), and for the 





14de Selincourt Letters, The Later Years, p. 1279. 

1John Robert Moore, ‘‘Defoe and the EHighteenth-Century Pamphlets on 
London,’’ PQ, xx (January, 1941), 38-45. 

2Paul Bunyan Anderson, ‘‘Thomas Gordon and John Mottley, A Trip 
Through London, 1728,’’ PQ, x1x (July, 1940), 244-60. 
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prosperous Gordon’s acquiescence in his perverse friend’s piecing 
together a mosaic from Gordon’s writings to compose A Trip 
Through London —a shilling pamphlet, which in numerous gye. 
cessive editions (for which the original author may not have been 
responsible) grew like a snowball rolling down hill picking up any 
loose materials lying in its path. 

Deciding that the copy of A Trip Through London which I had 
examined and cited as the first edition must be inaccessible, 
Professor Moore honored me by naming it AND to distinguish it 
from his copy of A Trip Through London, HCL, which he declared 
to be the same as the copy of A Trip Through London which T had 
examined in the University of California Library at Berkeley, and 
had described as the second edition. AND is neither my property 
nor my invention. It is in the Henry E. Huntington Library at 
San Marino, a major center for research activities, and therefore 
for most scholars more accessible than the copy of the second edition 
at Berkeley. 

Professor John Robert Moore advanced three significant con- 
tentions: (1) that the anonymous author of A Trip Through Lon- 
don appropriated material from Defoe, (2) that if such a composite 
can be said to have had an author, the best evidence is a note in 
faded ink on a flyleaf of HCL: ‘‘5 May 1740 Died (says a News- 
paper) that facetious & merry Companion M". Erasmus Jones 
Author of a Trip through London & several other peices of hu- 
mour,’” (3) that the entire argument of Professor Anderson’s 
article may be ignored because Professor Moore believes that it is 
more likely that HCL (rather than AND) was the first edition of 
A Trip Through London. 

Now the first of Professor Moore’s contentions can be accepted 
without question, the second is unanalyzed and undeveloped and 
unprovided with supporting evidence which can be examined, and 
his third contention rests on at least three visible supports which 
this note will remove one by one. 

Professor Moore’s first contention can be granted, but with the 
observation that he exaggerates its importance, since the borrowing 
from Defoe is from a single work, The Great Law of Subordination, 
and is of minor interest compared to the author’s patient selection 
of scattered but appropriate materials from some twelve of Gor- 


3Moore, op. cit., p. 45. 
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don’s contributions to eighteenth century periodicals. The con- 
cluding pages borrowed from Defoe contain no material which was 
used in the argument of my paper, or which can have any bearing 
on it, except as a decidedly trivial addition to the abundant ma- 
terials in the pamphlet on London life and London citizens. Since 
Professor Moore does not bother to support his second contention by 
presenting in fuller form a ease for Erasmus Jones, it is difficult 
to evaluate the claim advanced in 1740 for his authorship of some 
work bearing the title ‘‘a Trip through London.’’ What internal 
or other evidence can he offer in support of the newspaper state- 
ment? What will he do with the very stubborn evidence for John 
Mottley which is all but conclusive, if AND can be dated as earlier 
than July 26, 1728? Which pamphlet or pamphlets does he propose 
to assign to Erasmus Jones? The snowball of 1728 was scarcely 
recognizable even a few months later in the same year; in five years 
its original shaper would have found almost nothing in it which he 
could call his own; in twelve years it could very well have had 
several authors in succession to its original author. The argument 
ought to be confined to the evidence for the authorship of the pam- 
phlet christened AND by Professor Moore, which he has not seen, 


_ but which is accessible in the Huntington Library — the first edi- 


tion of A Trip Through London, written at some time before July 
26, 1728. 

His third crucial contention cannot be accepted because it rests 
on three unsound supports: (1) on a mistaken inference based on 
a single word, (2) on ignorance of the facts about Gordon’s attitude 
towards the Jacobite Dr. Freind, and (3) the deliberate altering of 
the tense of a verb. 

It is a bold undertaking to establish the priority of a text on the 
basis of a single word, but Professor Moore argues: ‘‘. . . Professor 
Anderson gives us the erroneous reading ‘countries’ where the con- 
text calls for the English ‘counties,’ as in HCL. In the hasty print- 
ing of such pamphlets as these, errors of this sort crept into the 
later texts; they were all too rarely expunged after they had ap- 
peared in the earlier ones.’’* Though he does not say so, Professor 
Moore probably regards the expression ‘‘Countries and Neighbour- 
ing Nations’’ as a ‘‘late’’ reading because it appears to involve 
tautology. But this combination does not involve tautology and it 
does fit the context. The author refers to people pouring into Lon- 





4Moore, pp. 39-40. 
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don from Ireland, Scotland, and Wales (countries, not counties) 
and from France, Italy, and Germany (neighboring nations). 
Professor Moore gives additional support to his views by discredit. 
ing my theory that Gordon gave silent consent to his friend’s 
compiling the pamphlet by drawing freely from Gordon’s journal. 
ism: as — ‘‘even more improbable in view of the high praise given 
to the arch-Jacobite and High-Churchman Dr. Freind in a passage 
which appeared only in the edition used by Professor Anderson, 
Gordon was a bitter partisan on the other side, both in politics and 
in Church affairs.’’> But Thomas Gordon’s own jovial treatment of 
Dr. John Freind in Pasquin, March 17, 1723-24, which is apparently 
not known to Professor Moore, is only mildly satirical, and would 
pass as a tribute at least to the great reputation of the Jacobite 
physician [Gordon’s tone is indistinguishable from Mottley’s]: 


I can make it appear very probable, that most Men in all Ages have gen. 
erally died, as certainly and as duely as they were born; that scarce one Man 
in a Million has had the good Luck to live for ever; that the Doctrine of 
Re-juvenescency is all an Imposture, and not within the Power of Chymical or 
Galenical Medicine: That the wisest and most modest of the Faculty, in all 
Ages, as well as of our own Time and Nation, have generally disclaimed all 
Pretences to it. The learned Doctor Case once own’d in Confidence to me, that 
he knew nothing of it. The great Byfield was at best very doubtful about it; 
his own Sal, he thought, came the nearest to the thing; and I am told his 
Widow continues of the same Opinion. The great Dr. F d, who is thought 
to inherit the Profoundity of Science, as well as the Practice of those great 
Opifers, is resolved for the future, to content himself with endeavouring only 
to prolong Life as far as possible, having had Occasion, in the Course of his 
Practice, to observe that his Talent does not lie towards giving absolute 
Immortality.6 





Needless to say Gordon uses the present tense in 1724 in speaking 
of Dr. Freind, just as the author of the first edition of A Trip 
Through London does in 1728 except when Professor Moore sup- 
plies the verb and puts it into the past tense. 

His final reliance is placed on that not very promising device: 


The prominently marked compliment to Dr. Freind which appears only in 
AND (which Professor Anderson regards as proof that the pamphlet was issued 
before Freind’s death, July 26, 1728) was very probably a topical allusion, 
inserted at a time when his illness and death had brought Dr. Freind before 
the public as one whose attempts to cure others had made him ‘‘no FRIEND” 
to the undertakers.7 


But the vote of censure from the undertakers was surely passed on 
a living and dangerously successful physician whom the under- 
takers declare: ‘‘to be no FRIEND of the Company’s.’’® Gordon’s 


5Moore, p. 38, n. 3. 

6Thomas Gordon, Of Mortality, The Humourist, 11 (1735), 229-30. 
7™Moore, op. cit., p. 39. 

8See Anderson, op. cit., p. 246, and AND, p. 31 and the title-page. 
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statement about Freind in Pasquin in 1724 shows too that the Ja- 
cobite physician did not have to wait until after his death in 1728 
to be brought before the public in facetious tributes as a worker of 
medical miracles, perhaps short of conferring immortality, but detri- 
mental nevertheless to the interests of the undertakers. Professor 
Moore’s conjectural dating of the beginning of the sportive treat- 
ment of Dr. Freind’s reputation is at least four years too late. 

One can but reaffirm and recapitulate. Professor Moore’s service 
to scholarship would be of greater substance if he would examine 
AND,’ as well as HCL, before he attempts to decide which pamphlet 
is the first edition of A T'rip Through London (1728). AND has 
extensive and many-sided connections with the earlier publications 
of Thomas Gordon and the later acknowledged works of John Mot- 
tley, and probably reflects a curious friendship and personal fellow- 
ship of extreme Whig and extreme Jacobite flourishing in the Grub 
street of the age of Sir Robert Walpole.*° If Erasmus Jones, or 
some third shadowy figure, was the recording hand of these ma- 
terials in A Trip Through London, a more careful marshalling of 
evidence than Professor Moore has thought necessary must be made. 
He apparently accepts the evidence I have given for the contribu- 
tions to the mosaic from Thomas Gordon’s early journalism first 
published in The Weekly Packet and Pasquin. If my dating of the 
first edition of A Trip Through London as earlier than July 26, 
1728, can be accepted, it is clear that it contained preliminary 
notes for two of Mottley’s characters which he had not yet brought 
on the stage — Mactawdry an Irish fortune-hunter in The Crafts- 
man, Or Weekly Journalist (October 1728), and Neighbor Jobson 
in The Devil to Pay; Or, The Wives Metamorphos’d (1731). One 
of the 1729 jests in Mottley’s Joe Miller’s Jests (1729) is first given 
in A Trip Through London and there attributed to Sir John Fryer. 
His name is not mentioned in the 1729 version. The identification 
of Gordon’s Bookwit as John Mottley is not questioned by Profes- 
sor Moore. 

My original article then is left secure in its basic structure. It 
should be revised by an addition to the footnote on the last sentence 
of Section III, Note 25, calling attention to the borrowing from 


Defoe, for which we are in debt to Professor Moore. 


Otterbein College PauL BuNYAN ANDERSON 


®I wrote him, as soon as I had read his article, calling his attention to the 


location of AND. 
10See Anderson, op. cit., Section VI, pp. 259-60. 
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A REJOINDER 


I shall confine my answer to four matters of fact: 
(1) Professor Anderson rests his case on the assumption that the 
copy of A Tour through London which he used (unidentified in his 
previous article, but now identified as the copy in the Huntington 
Library) represents the First Edition of that pamphlet. I had con- 
cluded from internal evidence alone, from the excerpts which Pro. 
fessor Anderson quoted, that he must have used a later (and in 
some respects an inferior) text. I have received a signed statement 
from a visiting scholar at the Huntington Library and from a mem- 
ber of the Research Staff to the effect that the title-page of the 
pamphlet in that library reads as follows: 


A / TRIP / THROUGH / LONDON: / CONTAINING / Ob- 
servations... / [rule] / The FIFTH EDITION, Corrected. / 
[rule] / LONDON: / Printed, and Sold by J. Roberts . . . / 1728 
[Price One Shilling. ] 


One who works with internal evidence is always gratified to find his 
conclusions verified by the title-page. 

(2) He refers to the HCL copy of A Tour through London as my 
copy. According to my specific statement, as well as the initials 
HCL, that copy belongs to the Harvard College Library. When I 
last heard from it, it was still in the Treasure Room there. 

(3) The assignment of A Tour. through London to Erasmus Jones 
is not mine, but has been published by Halkett and Laing as an 
accepted fact. My contribution to this was merely to point out that 
the HCL copy has a marginal note assigning the pamphlet to 
Erasmus Jones. Two bibliographical specialists assure me that the 
handwriting of this note is that of Isaac Reed, and a good authority 
on Reed tells me that such an attribution by Reed would carry 
weight. The pamphlet has been assigned to Jones in the eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries alike. 

(4) My ‘‘rather long article’’ (8 pages) treated Professor An- 
derson’s article (17 pages) only incidentally. I was concerned with 
two specific points: the plagiarism from Defoe in eighteenth-century 
pamphlets on London, and the failure of many editors and students 
to see that such pamphlets are usually untrustworthy compilations. 
Any reference to Straus, Hartmann, Goodwin, or Professor Ander- 
son was introduced because of its relationship to my subject, 
‘*Defoe and the Eighteenth-Century Pamphlets on London.”’ 


Indiana University JOHN RoBERT Moore 
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A NOTE ON THE SIR THOMAS BROWNE — SIR WILLIAM 
DUGDALE LETTERS 


Some doubts arise concerning the dating of letters 198, 199, 200, 
and 201 in Geoffrey Keynes’ edition of The Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne.t This correspondence between Browne and Sir William 
Dugdale is incomplete, but the present sequence of letters 199, 200, 
and 201 ought to be reconsidered. 

The postscript printed by Keynes as part of letter 196 does not 
pelong to it as the opening of letter 197 indicates. Letter 196 is 
dated Dee. xi, Norwich, 1658. In letter 197, dated London 24° Febr. 
1658, Dugdale thanks Browne for ‘‘that excellent note weh I yester- 
day received from you touching the Drayning made of late years 
by the Duke of Holstein’’ and he goes on to say: ‘‘My thanks for 
what you sent me from your learned observations touching the 
banking and drayning in other foreign parts, I desired my good 
friend Mr Ashmole to present to you, when I was not able to write 
my selfe, wch I presume he did do.’’ Dugdale opens this letter 
with a statement of his recovery from ‘‘my late sicknesse.’’ The 
‘learned observations touching the banking and drayning’’ make 
up letter 196. The receipt of the note about the Duke of Holstein’s 
success, ‘‘so pertinent to my businesse,’’ is the cause of this letter 
and shows that the Holstein information was not a part of the 
‘learned observations’? which Dugdale presumed Ashmole had 
thanked Browne for at Dugdale’s request. Letter 198 from Browne 
answers ‘‘that weh puzzles [him] most,’’ the sea coming up to 
Conington Down. This letter, in the hand of an amanuensis, has 
the subscription and date in Browne’s hand, Norwich, Nov. xvi 
1659. Browne’s handwriting was never very legible and it is likely 
that ‘‘Nov.’’ has been misread for ‘‘Mar.’’ Even in this incomplete 
correspondence the flow of letters is rather regular, and it is un- 
likely that Browne would have waited from February to November 
to answer Dugdale, without alluding to the delay. 

The order of the next three letters seems wrong. Letter 199 from 
Dugdale to Browne is dated London, 29° Nov., 1659, in both Wilkins 
and Keynes’ editions. Dugdale refers to a letter from Browne in 
the opening sentence: ‘‘Yours of the 17th instant . . . with those 
inclosed judicious and learned observations.’’ Letter 200, endorsed 
“Dr. Brown’s discourse concerning the fishe bone found at Con- 
ington,’’ is dated by Keynes Oct. 1660. The manuscript, in the 





16 vols., London, Faber and Faber Limited, 1931. Volume VI, Letters. 
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hand of an amanuensis, with the subscription, the first marginal 
annotation? and possibly two textual corrections in Browne’s hand, 
bears no date. It is in the Osler Library of McGill University, whose 
librarian, W. W. Francis, M. D., has kindly examined it for me. 
In the printed catalogue of the Osler Library, Bibliotheca Osleriana, 
Oxford, 1929, p. 398, this letter is described and dated ‘‘probably 
in 1659.’’ Dr. Francis does not know the source of this dating, 
Clearly this discourse on the fishbone should precede letter 201, for 
in that short letter, covering a ‘‘short paper concerning some 
Queries in your former,’’ Browne refers clearly to the contents of 
letter 200 and calls it ‘‘the last I sent you.’’ Letter 201 as reprinted 
by Keynes is dated Norwich, Nov. xvii, with no year date. Keynes 
adds 1660 editorially. In the manuscript in the Pembroke College 
Library, Cambridge, the year 1659 follows the month and day. 
There are certain other differences from the printed text, chief 
among the ‘‘ (4 del.)’’ which seemed at my examination to be ‘‘7”’ 
in the phrase ‘‘as 7 years agoe,’’ and the subscription which runs 
‘*Sr, I am very affectionate friend & I remain Tho Browne’’ instead 
of ‘‘& Servant.’’ Below the date are two statements in different 
hands reading, ‘‘Directed to Mr Wm Dugdale at his Lodging at 
ye Seven Stars on ye North Side of St Paul’s chyard London. This 
was wrote in or about 1660.’’ 

It seems to me that the order of these three letters should be 200, 
201, 199, and that both 200 and 201 belong to 1659, not to the next 
year. In letter 195, December 6, 1658, Browne mentions receiving 
the fishbone and promises an answer to Dugdale’s queries on bank- 
ing and draining. Letter 196 is his promised answer. Then should 
come the letter written for Dugdale by Ashmole thanking Browne 
for 196. Then the letter containing the Holstein note. Dugdale’s 
thanks for this is letter 197 and Browne’s answer, 198, probably is 
dated Mar. 16, not Nov. 16, 1659. Then follows sometime later the 
discourse on the fishbone, now 200, which in this suggested order 
would be 199 and the Pembroke College letter, dated Nov. xvii, 
1659, as letter 200. Dugdale’s letter of thanks for ‘‘yours of the 
17th instant,’’ now letter 199, would be 201. In it Dugdale informs 
Browne that he is now going into Warwickshire but will return to 
London in Easter Term when he hopes he can contrive some safe 
way of conveying his manuscript on banking and draining to 
Browne whom he wants to look it over before he puts it to the press. 


2This should read ‘‘in nilo-scopio’’ Dr. W. W. Francis, Librarian of the 
Osler Library, informs me. 
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Letter 202, dated from the Herald’s Office, in London 5th April, 
1662, finishes this series by telling Browne that he has finally ac- 
complished The History of Embanking and Draining and is pre- 


senting him with a copy. 


University of California, Los Angeles Masi EwIne 


MR. POPE EXPANDS HIS GROTTO 


In the inventory of the contents of Pope’s famous grotto which 
he published in his Plan of Mr. Pope’s Garden, as tt was left at his 
Death (London, 1745), John Serle, the poet’s man-servant and 
gardener, includes the names of a number of the principal donors 
of the geological specimens with which the grotto was adorned. 
Among them occurs the name of ‘‘Mr. Cambridge, Gloucestershire, ’’ 
who is several times noted as having sent pieces of gold clift for 
the cavern. 

Several of Pope’s letters relating to Cambridge’s gift were pub- 
lished almost a century ago.t In a manuscript book in the Bodleian 
Library are preserved copies of a number of letters on the same 
topic, written by Thomas Edwards, the sonneteer and author of 
Canons of Criticism, and a relative of Cambridge’s. The corre- 
spondence thus formed, affording us as it does a quite complete 
history of the lengthy negotiations that led to the decoration of the 
Twickenham grotto with geological specimens from Gloucestershire, 
presents an amusing sidelight on one of the most celebrated phases 
of Pope’s life and demonstrates, incidentally, how unflagging his 
interest in his cavern continued to be to the very end of his life.” 

Richard Owen Cambridge (1717-1802), author of The Scribleriad 
and contributor to The World, and later a familiar figure in the 
Johnson and blue-stocking circles, in the 1740’s was living at his 
family estate near Whitminster, Gloucestershire. During these 
years one of his principal hobbies — he had many of them, and 
rode them furiously — was the construction of a grotto of his own, 
decorated with rocks from the nearby countryside.’ Pope, hearing 
of Cambridge’s grotto, of course desired that his own should lack 


18ee Charles Bathurst Woodman, ‘‘Pope’s Correspondence with Mr. Bat- 
hurst,’? Gentleman’s Magazine, n.s., XLIV (1855), 585-88. 

2It had been ready for visitors as early as the summer of 1722; see George 
Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope, Oxford, 1934, p. 284. 

8See the memoir of Cambridge prefixed to The Works of Richard Owen 


Camb ‘dge (ed. George Owen Cambridge), London, 1803, p. xxiv, n. Cambridge 


alludes to his grotto in two of his own poems, the Spenserian imitation 


Archimage (stanza xxv1) and The Scribleriad (11, 45-48). 
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no specimen which Cambridge’s boasted. Hence (probably at the 
behest of Pope’s correspondent, the bookseller Charles Bathurst) 
Edwards wrote to Cambridge, on April 18, 1741: ‘‘T should take 
it as a favor if you could by the next return of any of your carriages 
send me up a sample of the stone you got out of the Severn. Mr. 
Pope is impatient to see it because he is now fitting up his grotto, 
and if it should be deferred much longer it will be too late for him 
to use it.’’* 

That Edwards’ motives in acting as intermediary in the negotia- 
tions were not wholly disinterested is suggested by a passage in his 
next letter, dated April 23, in which he expresses concern because 
the sample Cambridge had apparently promised him in the mean- 
time had not arrived. ‘‘The Cirencester coach has not brought any- 
thing for me, which I am the more concerned at, lest the precious 
stone should have miscarried and you and I should lose the honor 
of having helped to adorn that grotto, which, as it will volitare per 
ora virorum, might haul us up after it to fame like the fringes at 
the tail of a kite.’” 

When the stone arrived, together with a present of shad from 
the master of Whitminster House, Edwards put it to excellent ad- 
vantage in promoting his long dreamed-of acquaintance with Pope. 


. .. Had the Fish [he wrote on April 30] been delicious beyond what Luxury 
could wish, the Stone which accompanied it was of much greater value, as 
it procured me an interview with Mr. Pope. I sent him the sample and he 
returned me word that he was very much obliged for the offer, and desired 
that I would come & see the place; you may imagine I did not stay to be 
asked twice; not that I wanted to see the place, but the Man. I went the 
same day upon a hint he gave me that he expected soon a summons to Town. 
He received me very kindly, and was very free and conversable, told me that 
he should be very glad of some of that Stone to case the Arch of the grotto 
which faces the South (the very use you mentioned in your letter)[,] that two 
hundred weight he believed would do[,] that if it could not be all so rich as 
the sample he must contrive to have the best in the chief points of view, as to 
the carriage, he thanked you for the offer [of] 5s the hundred; it was cheaper 
than any he had brought, but that he had had things broke by land carriage, 
as well as found the people very negligent in the delivery of them; and there- 
fore he should chuse to have them if possible by water. , 


See how I trespass upon your friendship, knowing I had to do with Owner 
Cambridge, and that boats frequently ran between you and Bristol, I undertook 
that it should be sent thither & consigned to Dr. Gresley, a Physician in Bristol. 
I have brought you into a fine scrape here, rob you of your Ores, give you a 
great deal of trouble in the parting with it while I run away with all the 
advantage. It was your kindness in offering to part with it if Mr. Pope should 
want it that gave me the boldness to offer it, and since I am engaged Let me 
beg of you to go through with it, as a thing which will greatly oblige me, and 
what I have very much at heart. 


4MS. Bodl. 1009, f. 154. 
5F. 155. 
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I therefore desire that they may be carefully packed up, & sent as directed to 
Mr. Pope to be left at Dr. Greslys as above, and as I am obliged to go the 
beginning of next week into Buckinghamshire must beg you to give the advice 
of their being sent to Charles Bathurst at the Cross Keys over against St. 
Dunstan’s Church Fleetstreet who will immediately acquaint Mr. Pope with it.6 


On June 15 Pope acknowledged the receipt of this initial ship- 
ment in a brief note to Bathurst.” But his needs, as it turned out, 
were by no means satisfied, as Edwards somewhat shamefacedly 
explained to Cambridge a month later (July 19) : 


I am afraid Dear Sir you will meet with a very absurd Hysteron-proteron from 
me; the day before yesterday I wrote to thank you for the trouble I had given 
ou and to tell you that I hoped I should give you no more, but I have just 
now received advice from Mr. Pope that about the same quantity is still want- 
ing to finish the Grotto. I remember the proverb about riding a free horse, and 
would not willingly be guilty of that fault, but we must now go through with 
the affair both for our credit and his satisfaction. I own, tho I cannot pretend 
to great judgment in such matters I thought, he was too cautious, and ask’d 
too little at first, for the Stone weighs very heavy, and a hundred weight will 
go but a little way. I must beg therefore that you would be so kind (since 
your goodness has sufferd me to bring you so far into this trouble) as to send 
up with your first leisure the same or rather a little larger quantity of the best 


you can get.§ 


On the previous day Edwards had written to Pope attributing 
the delay in his receiving the minerals ‘‘to the hurry of a bridal 
state, my kinsman being lately married and just gone down to his 
country seat,’’ and recommending that 


if they are not sufficient you may freely command whatever quantity you please 
by a letter to me at Mr. Pond’s, in Queen Street, which is the shortest way I 
know of conveyance to me here in Buckinghamshire; or if, as is probable, you 
should want them sooner than by this round-about correspondence, they can be 
had, please to beg Mr. Bathurst to write for them in my name immediately.® 


Pope at once sent this letter to Bathurst (July 19) with this com- 
ment: 


I received the enclosed very obliging letter from your friend Mr. Edwards. 
Pray thank him for it, and write, as he proposes, for a hamper or two more of 
those minerals, which I shall make use of as soon as I can receive them. I beg 
you when Mr. Edwards returns to you to let me know, that we may fix a day 
for yourself and him to come hither, and see the use I have made of his kind 
present.10 


Thus Cambridge seems to have received an urgent appeal from two 
sides for more of his Whitminster rock. 


6Ff, 157-59. 

tThe note is printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, loc. cit., and in The 
oe of Alexander Pope (ed. Elwin and Courthope), London, 1871-89, rx, 
30-31. 

8MS. cited, f. 177. 

9Gentleman’s Magazine, loc. cit., and Works of Pope, x, 114-115. 

10Gentleman’s Magazine, loc. cit., and Works of Pope, 1x, 531. 
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But even this increased quantity, when it was duly received, 
proved inadequate. In a manner more apologetic than ever Rd. 
wards wrote Cambridge on July 30: 


I yesterday received an account that he [Pope] has enlarged his design intend. 
ing to add two rooms, which have windows into each wing of the Grotto, one 
to be covered with shells, and the other with Minerals, and so can dispense with 
more than two baskets if they can conveniently be had. If you designed to 
make use of the Stone in any buildings of your own I shall repent that I have 
robbed you by my tattling, and may expect you to apply to me Fair Rosamond’s 
speech to young Clifford 


Why did you boast of my beauty 

When you rode to Woodstock town? 

You might have talk’d of your Hawks and hounds 
And let your sister alone. 


But if you have no immediate use for it may I not say as Prior does in hig 
Alma[,] Dick, can it have a nobler Fate? It is made immortal in the Verses 
which I give you below, and will shine there longer than in the Grotto. 


I heartily ask pardon for the trouble I give you, and must desire you with the 
same freedom with which I dun you to let me know if I put you to any incon- 
venience, upon the lest hint of which I will desist and excuse myself as well 
as I can; for I cannot contentedly purchase even the pleasure of Mr. Pope’s 
company from whom I have an invitation as soon as I return to Middlesex at 
the price of your inconvenience.11 

Cambridge’s patience, to say nothing of his generosity, was vir- 
tually inexhaustible, for the additional shipment was immediately 
sent, as appears from Edwards’ report of its arrival in his letter to 
Cambridge dated September 17.12 The fame Cambridge received 
from the transaction seems to have been limited to the mention of 
his name in Serle’s description of the grotto. He and Pope probably 
never met; but within a few years he took up residence near the 
landing of Richmond Ferry, not far from Pope’s villa, and for fifty 
years thereafter was acknowledged to be Pope’s successor as the 
benevolent ruler of the Twickenham region, ‘‘a Little Kingdom on 
the Banks of the Thames.’’?* 


Franklin & Marshall College RicHarD D. ALTICK 


ADDISON’S CATO: 1.1.47-53 


There is a passage in Cato; which, from being generally, if not always, mis- 
pointed, is, I think, generally misunderstood: 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors: 

Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search; &e. 


Thus the lines are printed in all the editions I have seen. And yet, it can 
hardly be supposed, that Addison’s piety would have permitted him to say, 


11MS8. cited, ff. 178-9. The verses alluded to do not appear in the MS. 
12F, 184. 
13See Gordon S. Maxwell, The Authors’ Thames, New York, 1924, pp. 40-41. 
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or to make Cato say, that ‘*the ways of heaven are perplexed with errors;’’ 
or that his taste would have warranted such an expression as, ‘‘the ways of 
heaven are puzzled.’’ I therefore presume, that the first line is a sentence by 
itself, and ought to end in a point or colon; and that the sequel, ranged in the 

ammatical order, amounts to this; ‘‘Our understanding, puzzled in mazes, 
and perplexed with errors, traces the ways of heaven in vain:’’ which is both 


elegant and true.t 
The emendation James Beattie thus proposes in 1783 had already 
been made in 1713 in the first duodecimo edition of Addison’s play. 
It was retained in the second duodecimo or ‘‘eighth edition,’’ also 
1713, which does not differ except in title-page from the first duo- 
decimo (‘‘seventh edition’’). Tickell in his edition of Addison’s 
Works (vol. I, 1721) restores in effect the original punctuation, as 
found in all six London quarto ‘‘editions’’ of 1713 — the first edi- 
tions of Cato.? Since the 1721 Cato incorporates the other changes 
of the duodecimos,* the modern editor has a choice of three versions : 
one based on the quartos, which can be held to correct each other ;* 
one based on the duodecimos; or one based on the Works. The duo- 
decimo version is apparently the choice of Dougald MacMillan and 
Howard Mumford Jones in their anthology, Plays of the Restora- 
tion and Eighteenth Century.’ The variant duodecimo punctuation 
of this speech is noted neither in the collations of A. C. Guthkelch, 
The Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Addison (Vol. I, London, 1914), 
nor of Arthur E. Case, British Dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan 
(edited by George H. Nettleton and Arthur E. Case, Boston, 
,1939,), who print the texts of the Works and of the quartos respec- 
tively. Although there are some significant variations within the 
quartos, apparently the only real textual problem in connection 
with Cato is how Portius’ speech I. i. 47-53 is to be read. 
The lines are printed thus in the original edition or first quarto 

(Yale University Library) : 

Remember what our Father oft has told us: 

The Ways of Heav’n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in Mazes, and perplext with Errors; 


Our Understanding traces ’em in vain, [50] 
Lost and bewilder’d with the fruitless Search; 





1James Beattie, Dissertations Moral and Critical, London, 1783, p. 470 
(‘‘The Theory of Language,’’ part II, chap. IV). 

2The quartos have a semicolon instead of a colon after errors, but both 
quartos and Works have a comma after intricate. 

8Cf. Case, op. cit. in text, p. 936. 

4Cf. Case, op. cit., p. 935. 

5New York, 1931 (pp. 519-547). The editors have, ‘‘except for instances 
noted at convenient points, reprinted the first editions of the plays’’ (p. ix). 
— is made only to Hurd’s and Tickell’s editions, the latter with date 
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Nor sees with how much Art the Windings run, 
Nor where the regular Confusion ends. 

They seem to have caused eighteenth-century translators doubts 
similar to those entertained by James Beattie. Thus in his other. 
wise exact translation the Della Cruscan Salvini omits the entire 
line ‘‘Puzzled in Mazes, and perplext with Errors.’’® One French 
translator is fain to interpret ‘Ways of Heav’n”’ as “‘le chemin qui 
conduit au ciel,’’ no doubt incapable of accepting the inconsistently 
impious sentiment of the English text.? The line that offended 
Salvini was occasionally omitted from English editions, perhaps 
under the influence of a tradition of omitting it in stage perform. 
ances.* And it is interesting to note that between 1791 (eight years 
after Beattie’s suggested emendation) and 1854 there were at least 
six printings of the play with the duodecimo punctuation.® I have 
also run across copies with the emendation made in ink or pencil. 

Actually, no change is necessary. Addison meant the passage to 
be punctuated as it is in the quartos. The misunderstood word 
‘‘Errors’’ has been the source of a goodly amount of confusion. 
Addison uses it in the Latin sense, and with true wit defines it in 
the chiasmus ‘‘Mazes: Errors:: Windings: regular Confusion.”’ 
The ‘‘Errors”’ are, in fact, the ‘‘Mazes,’’ or at least their essential 
characteristic..° Both ‘‘puzzled’’ and ‘‘perplext’’ merely mean 
complicated,’ and Addison’s taste apparently did warrant such an 
expression as, ‘‘the ways of heaven are puzzled.’’ His taste is vin- 
dicated by the effective resolution of the undeniable ambiguity, 
which comes at the very end of the period: 


Nor sees with how much Art the Windings run, 
Nor where the regular Confusion ends. 


Perhaps Pope intended a similar stroke of wit when he wrote: 


6Florence, 1725. ‘‘Del nostro Padre ti rammenta quello / Ch’ei ci dicea 
sovente: que dal Cielo / Sono secure le vie, ed intrigate: / Nostro intelletto le 
rintraccia indarno....’”’ 

7Caton d’Utique, tragédie en trois actes et en vers, imitée d’Addisson!. 
Par M. Chjéron Louis Claude; de la Byruyére;. Paris, 1789. 

8Kemble’s Select Brit. Theatre (London, 1815), v. 8; Oxberry’s New Eng- 
lish Drama (1823), v. 17; London Stage ... printed from acting copies, (1825); 
Acting Drama (london, Virtue and company, n.d.) ; Davidson’s Shilling Vol. 
of Cumberland’s Plays (n.d.), v. 17; Cumberland’s Brit. Theatre (n.d.), v. 6; 
Cato, London: Samuel French ... , n.d. 

9Cato, London, 1791; Anderson’s Works of the Brit. Poets, London, 1795; 
Dibdin’s London Theatre (1815), v. 9; Cumberland’s Brit. Drama (1817), 
v. 1; British Drama (Philadelphia, 1833), v. 1; the same, 1854. 

10NED vi (11), 262, maze, sb. 4. ‘‘a labyrinth; occas. in plural the windings 
of a labyrinth.’’ 
11NED vit (11), 1660, puzzle, v. 3; vil (1), 717, perplex, v. 2. 
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Let us... [3] 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man; [5] 

A mighty maze of walks without a plan. 
Certainly it could be argued that a maze is planned, that only man 
lacks the chart or plan to guide him. The ambiguity is, however, 
too great, and Pope finally wrote, ‘‘A mighty maze! but not with- 
out a plan.’’** 

Further evidence is therefore offered that any text of Cato must 

be based upon the quartos, since the most important change of the 
duodecimos cannot be considered Addison’s.1* 


Harvard University Stuart ATKINS 


A NOTE ON THE IRONY OF THE MERCHANT’S TALE 


Germaine Dempster’s excellent study of Chaucer’s dramatic 
irony reminds us that the Merchant’s Tale is especially rich in this 
particular quality. The purpose of this note is to call attention to 
a passage which both editors and translators have been satisfied to 
accept literally : 

Adoun by olde Januarie she lay, 

That sleep til that the coughe hath hym awaked.2 
Neither Skeat nor Robinson comments on this passage. As the latter 
does not gloss the form coughe, the reader may naturally assume 
that it is the equivalent of modern ‘‘cough,’’ which of course makes 
good enough sense in translating the line; it was also in this sense 
that Skeat understood the word, the sole entry in the glossary to the 
Oxford Chaucer citing this passage. The translators appear to fol- 
low the editors: for example, the Tatlock-MacKaye translation ren- 
ders the word ‘‘cough’’; Van Wyck does not translate it at all.* 

Several considerations lead me to believe that coughe should not 
be translated ‘‘cough’’ but rather ‘‘chogh,’’ the bird mentioned in 
the Parliament of Fowls (345) and the Wife of Bath’s Prologue 


12 An Essay on Man,’’ Works, New Edition (Croker-Elwin), 1, 348 (Lon- 
don, 1871). See also Johnson’s comment, ibid. 

18The cultural historian will likewise see a striking instance of how in the 
course of the 18th century English came to replace Latin in the thought 
processes even of men of learning. 

1Dramatic Irony in Chaucer (Stanford University, 1932), pp. 46ff. 

2The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. by F. N. Robinson, IV (E), 
1956-57. 

3John S. P. Tatlock and Perey MacKaye, The Complete Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1928), p. 230. William Van Wyck, The Canter- 
bury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1930), p. 362. 
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(232). In the Parliament the chogh is referred to simply as ‘‘the 
thef, the chough’’ and both Skeat and Robinson comment on the 
supposed thievishness of the bird. The Wife of Bath, in explaining 
how husbands may be falsely accused, comments: ' 

A wys wyf shal, if that she kan hir good, 

Bere hym on honde that the cow is wood, 


And take witnesse of hir owene mayde 
Of hir assent. 


‘ 


Robinson translates the second line ‘‘will testify, or convince him 
that the chough is mad,’’ and comments: ‘‘The allusion is to the 
bird that tells a jealous husband of his wife’s misconduct with her 
lover. The wife persuades him that the bird is lying.’ Various 
examples of the Tell-Tale Bird are given by W. A. Clouston in the 
Originals and Analogues (no. 22) and by Plessow in his edition of 
the Manciple’s Tale.® 

How appropriate, then, that January should be roused from 
sleep by the chattering of the chough! Damian is already enamored 
of May, and she in turn apparently is quite ready to grant all her 
favors to him as soon as opportunity offers. It is therefore highly 
appropriate at this particular point that old January should be 
roused from sleep by the bird that was traditionally believed to re- 
port marital infidelity. 

The plausibility of this interpretation gains support from a study 
of the variant readings in the Chicago Chaucer.’ Here we find in 
the 6 group of manuscripts the variant cow, which, it may be noted, 
is the form of the word which occurs in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 
quoted above. This suggests that some of the scribes preferred this 
spelling perhaps because they too recognized here a reference to the 
bird and felt that cow was therefore a more exact reading than 
coughe. Incidentally, if Professor Carleton Brown is correct in his 
belief — and he argues convincingly* — that the b, c, d types in 
general represent the unrevised and consequently the earlier read- 
ings of Chaucer’s text, then the form cow must certainly be pre- 
ferred. 

One more point remains to be considered and that is the etymo- 

4III (D), 231-34. 

5Ed. cit., p. 803. 

6Des Haushalters Erzdhlung (Berlin, 1929), pp. 94ff. 

7Cf. Manly and Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940), 


vi, 457. 
"sO. his review of Manly and Rickert, MLN, Liv (Dec., 1940), 606ff. 
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logical evidence. The NED lists the following spellings under 
chough: choze, chouzhe, (s)chowhe, choghe, chowze, chowe, cowe, 
kowe, choughe, chowgh(e), chugh, choff, chooffe, chaugh, chough. 
The editorial comment is ‘‘ ME. choze, etc., not found in OE., which 
had in same sense the forms cio, céo, ciae, chyae (? for cyhae). The 
ME. variant cowe, beside chowe, strongly suggests for these forms 
adoption from OF.; but the choze, chowhe forms cannot be thus 
explained.’’ The substitution of -ow for -o(u)gh is easy enough to 
understand ;® the spelling may also be due in part to the operation 
of analogy ; plough beside plow, enough beside enow, et cetera.’° 

In conclusion, it may be observed that this suggested interpreta- 
tion of the passage in the Merchant’s Tale appears plausible from 
the point of view of both the linguist and the critic. 


Louisiana State University THomaAs A, KIRBY 


JONSON’S USE OF ARNALD OF VILLA NOVA’S ROSARIUM 


Three speeches in Jonson’s play The Alchemist seem to be drawn 
immediately from the Rosarium Philosophorum, a famous alchemi- 
eal tract generally attributed to Arnald of Villa Nova (1240?- 
1311?).* 

When, early in the second act of the play, Mammon discourses to 
his skeptical friend, Surly, upon the virtues of the alchemical 
medicine, or elixir, 


Of which one part proiected on a hundred 
Of Mercurie, or Venus, or the Moone, 
* Shall turne it, to as many of the Sunne (II, i, 38-40),? 


he is making a claim more modest than that expressed in the 
Rosarium : ‘‘Projice ergo unum pondus de ipso supra mille partes 
Lunae, vel % [alchemical symbol for mercury] & fiet Sol verissimus 


9Cf. H. Luick, Historische Grammatick der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1921), 1, 419ff. 

10Cf. F. Wild, Die sprachlichen Eigentiimlichkeiten der wichtigeren Chaucer- 
Handschrif ten (Wien, 1915), pp. 198ff.; K. Luick, Studien zur englischen 
Lautgeschichte (Wien, 1903), pp. 165-66. 

1Cf. Lynn Thorndike, Hist. of Magic and Exp. Sci., m1, 63- 68. For Chau- 
cer’s use of Arnald’s alchemical treatises, see J. L. Lowes, ‘«The Dragon and 
His Brother,’’ MLN., xxvu1 (1913), 229, and my ‘Chaucer ’s Use of Arnold 
of the Newe Toun,’’ MLN. (forthcoming). 

2All references to the Alchemist give the scene and line numbering of the 
Herford and Simpson edition, Works of Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925-37), v, 273- 
408. Venus is the alchemical name for copper, Moone (Luna) for silver, and 
Sunne (Sol) for gold. ‘ 
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in omni examinatione. . . .’”* However, a few speeches later Mammon 
describes the healing powers of the elixir in what i8 almost a litera] 
translation of a passage in a later chapter of the Rosarium. Says 
Arnald: 


Sie etiam habet virtutem efficacem super omnes alias medicorum mediecinas 
omnem sanandi infirmitatem. . . , & omnem expellit aegritudinem . . . Et gj 
aegritudo fuerit unius mensis, sanat una die: si unius anni, in duo decim 
diebus. Si vero fuerit aliqua ex longo tempore, sanat in uno mense, & non 
immediatute.4 


And Mammon: 
"Tis the secret 
Of nature naturiz’d ’gainst all infections, 
Cures all diseases, coming of all causes, 
A month’s griefe, in a day; a yeeres, in twelue; 
And of what age soeuer, in a month. 
Past all doses, of your drugging doctors (II, i, 63-68). 


The ‘‘nature naturiz’d’’ is natura naturata of scholastic terminology 
and is one of the terms introduced into alchemical literature by the 
pseudo Raymond Lull.® 

In scene 3, to Mammon’s question, ‘‘When doe you make proiec- 
tion?’’, Subtle, the alchemist, replies with a description of the 
technique of alchemical multiplication, a process which is designed 
to augment the power of the prepared elixir of transmutation prior 
to its projection upon a baser metal: 


Sonne, be not hastie, I exalt our med’cine, 

By hanging him in balneo vaporoso; 

And giuing him solution; then congeale him; 
And then dissolue him; then again congeale him; 
For looke, how oft I iterate the worke, 

So many times I adde vnto his vertue, 

As, if at first, one ounce conuert a hundred, 
After his second loose, he’ll turne a thousand; 
His third solution, ten; his fourth, a hundred. 
After his fifth, a thousand thousand ounces 

Of any imperfect metall, into pure 

Siluer, or gold, in all examinations, 

As good, as any of the naturall mine (II, iii, 102-114). 


While multiplication is a frequent subject for discussion in alchemi- 
cal treatises,® the close agreement between this speech and the chap- 


3Rosarium, lib. II, cap. xxviii, as printed in Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa 
(ed. J. J. Manget, Geneva, 1702), 1, 675. 

4Lib. II, cap. xxxi; ibid., 1, 676. 

5Cf. Raymond Lull, Codicillus (Cologne, 1563), where the term is used, 
pp. 121, 215, et al, and Thorndike, op. cit., Iv, 27-29. 

6The Speculum Alchemiac, attributed to Roger Bacon, alludes to the process 
without naming it (Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, 1, 613); the pseudo-Lull 
describes it in the Codicillus, p. 227; Ripley devotes a chapter to it in the 
Compound of Alchemy, the first of his two methods being similar to Arnald’s 
(Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, ed. Elias Ashmole, London, 1652, pp. 182- 
183). 
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ter De Multiplicatione Medicinae in Arnald’s Rosarium renders it 
very likely that that was Jonson’s source: 


gi vero Medicinas istas cum fixae fuerint, & datis oleis suis albis vel rubeis, 
donec fluxerint sicut cera, dissolveris in Mercurium suo albo vel rubeo, donee 
fiat aqua clara. Et postquam in levi decoctione congelaveris, & cum eorum 
oleis, & sic super ignem denuo ceraveris, quousque fluunt citissime, duplicabitur 
virtus eorum in projectione: . .. Projice ergo supra quodvis corpus, & ex eo 
tantum quantum vis: quoniam in duplo multiplicabitur tinctura ejus. Et si una 
ars sui primo convertit cum suis corporibus centum partes: secundo convertit 
mille: tertio decem millia: quarto centum millia: quinto mille millia in solificwm 


& lunificum verum.? 
Subtle’s ‘‘Balneo vaporoso’’ is a double boiler or water bath in 
which the ‘‘light decoction’? Arnald mentions may take place. 

The other speech which seems to come from the Rosarium occurs 
in the fifth scene of Act II, in which Subtle and Face are parading 
their alchemical knowledge before Ananias: 


Subtle: Your magisterium, now? What’s that? 
Face: Shifting, sir, your elements, 
Drie into cold; cold into moist, moist into 
hot, hot into drie (II, v, 36-40). 

And the Rosarium: ‘‘Naturam namque convertere, est elementa 
circulariter rotare .. . Si ergo siccum convertitur in frigidum, & 
frigidum in humidum, ac humidum in calidum, & calidum in siccum: 
tunc habebis totum magisterium.’”® 

To the possible objection, to my ascription of the Rosarium as 
the source of these speeches, that they detail rather elementary mat- 
ters of alchemical theory which Jonson might have found as readily 
in some other treatise, I may be allowed to reply that in a rather 
extensive reading of the alchemical literature likely available to 
Jonson I have found no other statement of these particulars even 
closely approximating Jonson’s phraseology. The Rosarium is the 
longest and most important of the numerous alchemical writings 
attributed to Arnald, was regularly printed with his works (as well 
as separately),® and could certainly have been known to Jonson. 
But whether the immediate source be accepted or not, the fact can 
hardly be denied that the parallels here indicated prove Jonson’s 
careful adherence to some alchemical authority for these speeches. 
They are not without some value, then, in helping to establish an 
inference suggested but not fully developed in Hathaway’s annota- 
tions in his edition of The Alchemist: that Jonson does not exag- 


7Lib. II, cap. xxix; Bib. Chem. Cur., 1, 675. Italics mine. 
8Lib. II, cap. i; ibid., 1, 667. 
9Cf. Thorndike, op. cit., 11, 63-68. 
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gerate or distort the subject in his portrayal of alchemy; that he 
has his characters make no claims for the science or assertions about 
it which writers of alchemical treatises had not made for it them. 
selves.*° 


Vanderbilt University Epe¢ar H. Duncan 


THE SCRIBLERIAD’S ELECTRIFYING CLIMAX 


Mr. Carl Grabo has shown how contemporary research into the 
mysteries of electrical phenomena was transmuted by Shelley into 
poetic material in his Prometheus Unbound.’ Electricity, its con- 
trol, use, and potentialities, was until late in the eighteenth century 
a rather more than less unknown quantity.* Yet long before Shel- 
ley’s poem was written, one of the manifestations of electrical force 
had been employed to supply a blazing climax to an extended poem. 

All manner of scientific discovery, of course, went into such 
eighteenth-century poems as Creation, The Excursion, To the 
Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, Universal Beauty, The Wanderer, ete. 
Early allusions to electricity, however, consisted chiefly of descrip- 
tions of the generation of lightning. For example, Mallet writes of 
potential lightning: 


. .. fermenting in their [clouds’] womb, 
Pregnant with fate, the fiery tempest swells, 
Sulphureous steam and nitrous late exhal’d 
From mine and unctuous soil.3 


100. M. Hathaway, ed., Jonson’s Alchemist (Yale Studies in English, XVII), 
New York, 1903. 
14 Newton Among the Poets, University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 
2Christopher Smart could mock science’s search for an ultimate cause in such 
lines as these: 
Survey the magnet’s sympathetic love, 
That moves the yielding needle. Contemplate 
Th’ attractive amber’s power, invisible 
Ev’n to the mental eye; or when the blow 
Sent from the electric sphere assaults thy frame 
Show me the hand that dealt it! 
(Chalmers, The English Poets, xvi, 33). 
3The Excursion (Chalmers, op. cit., XIv, 18). Brooke’s version of the same 
phenomenon is strikingly similar: 
The frigid chymist culls the mineral store, 
The glossy spherules of metallic ore; 
Sublimes with nitre the sulphureous foam, 
And hoards contagion in Heaven’s ample dome, 
Where Nature’s magazine fermenting lies, 
Till the bright ray athwart the welkin flies. 
(Chalmers, op. cit., XVII, 343). 


And Thomson’s Summer (ll. 1103-1116) expresses the same idea. 
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But as time and research progressed, and especially after Frank- 
lin’s famous experiment, a shift in emphasis occurred. Electricity 
had been brought down from the heavens to the laboratory and was 
shown to be amenable to human control. Franklin’s experiment was 
described in The Gentleman’s Magazine, and there fittingly ap- 


plauded in verse: 


Let others muse on sublunary things, 

The rise of empires and the fall of kings; 
Thine is the praise, with bolder flights to soar, 
And airy regions, yet untrack’d, explore; 

To dictate science with imperial nod, 

And save not ruin by an iron rod. 


The medical use of electricity naturally did much toward direct- 
ing lay attention its way. The Gentleman’s Magazine received and 
published an interesting communication concerning an experiment 
tried by Mr. Thomas Howell upon one Jenny Wilmore ‘‘who was 
seized with a paraletic stroke which render’d her quite speechless, 
and took away the use of her left side entirely... .’’ Mr. Howell 
treated her with a combined series of hot baths and electric shocks. 
Within six days she was perfectly cured. ‘‘This relation,’’ as Mr. 
I. Watson states in his letter to the magazine, ‘‘you may depend 
upon ; for, I assure you, I have mentioned nothing in this wonderful 
cure but what I was eye-witness to, having attended the electrical 
operations every night.’’ 

Mr. Howell was hailed in verse: 


. . . From deadly maladies that grieve us 
Thy art can presently relieve us, 

And into vigour, strait recall us, 
Without the help of pill or bolus. 

When Palsie, with benumbing power, 
Spreads half the human fabrick o’er, 
And makes the body, while we breathe, 
A living spectacle of death! 

By touch electric thou, with ease, 

Can’st rescue from the dire disease; 

Bid us receive the friendly shock, 

And triumph o’er the death-like stroke! é 


But one of the most interesting uses to which electrical theory 


4The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxIv (1754), 88. Later in the century (1777) 
the Rev. Mr. Odell writes: 
With a spark that he caught from the skies 
He display’d an unparalleled wonder, 
And we saw with delight and surprize, 
That his rod could defend us from thunder. 
5The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxttI (1753), 268-9. 
8Loce. cit. 
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was put is to be found in the concluding lines of Richard Cam. 
bridge’s The Scribleriad. Here the leading character of the poem 
is placed in a mysterious structure of pitch, rosin, and glass, where- 
upon the following phenomenon occurs: 

. . . Now the glass by strong attrition urg’d, 

First the foul atmosphere around him purg’d. 

Then at the hero’s feet began to play 

A flame more brilliant than the solar ray. 

The golden beams ascending now embrac’d 

Th’ illustrious sage, and circled around his waist. 

Now fixt, and by increas’d effluvia fed, 

Diffused a glory from his awful head. 


Thus as he darts around electric fire, 
To vocal hymns they tune the sounding lyre.7 


This passage is explained in footnotes: 


20. M. Bose published a treatise De Electricitate Inflammante and Beati- 
ficante. In this work he tells us, that having prepared large tubs of pitch, and 
placed a person on them, ‘‘In a little time a glimmering light of a gold colour 
arises from the pitch, and waves about the feet. Thence it ascends to the 
knees, and at last reaches the head, and encompasses the whole person with a 
glory, which is a lively representation of that border of light, which adorns 
the pictures of saints.’’ 


21. Pitch and rosin prevent the electric force from being dissipated by com- 
munication with non-electric bodies.’ 

William Watson, the English scientist, wrote in the Philosophical 
Transactions (1750) of attempting this same experiment with small 
success: ‘‘I tried the combined Force of many Globes, of different 
Machines, in the best Weather, and with different Persons, but no 
radiation in the manner before mentioned.’’ He felt ‘‘in many 
Parts of my Body such a Sensation as would be felt from a vast 
Number of Insects crawling upon our Bodies at the same time... 
but still no Light upon the Head... .’’ He then wrote Bose of his 
failure, who answered: ‘‘. . . Sir, it is true, that I have embellished 
a little my Beatification by my Stile and Expressions; but it is also 
true, that the Basis of the Phaenomenon is constant.’” 

It is interesting to note in connection with Bose’s self-confessed 
embellishments that he fancied himself not only as a scientist but 
as a poet, publishing in Wittenberg in 1744 a poem entitled Die 
Electricitat nach ihrer Entdeckung und Fortgang. In the second 
book of this poem he describes didactically the experiment of which 
Cambridge makes dramatic use. Since Bose made the experiment 

7Chalmers, op. cit., XVIII, 282. 


8Loc. cit. 
9Philosophical Transactions (1750). 
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and thus contributed this most effective scene to Cambridge’s poem, 
his lines deserve to be recorded: 


Du brauchest weiter nichts als einen gréssern Kasten, 
Rund um voll Pech, da wir sonst nur auf kleinen rasten. 

In diesen tritt der Mensch, an dem die seltne Krafft 

Der Kugel eintzger Schwung im Augenblicke schafft, 
Da steh er unberiihrt. Wer solt es ewig meynen, 

In kurtzen wird das Pech zu seinen Fiissen scheinen. 

Im Anfang zeiget sich ein mattes, blasses Licht, 

Wie wenn am Horizont der Mond durch Wolcken bricht. 
Das hiiufft sich nach und nach, und steigt biss an die Kniee, 
Als ob ein Eisen dort in blutgen Kohlen gliihe. 

Heiss ich die Kugel denn noch eine Weile drehn, 

Dem Menschen unberiihrt, wird sich der Schein erhéhn, 
Bis an das Hertz und Kopff. Zuletzt wird er gebildet, 

Als wir er von Metall, durch Kiinstlers Hand vergiildet. 

Wie man die Heiligen, ja selbst die Engel mahlt, 

Wie das gemeine Volck von einem Irrwisch prahlt, 

So steht mein Held alsdenn in einem Schimmer-Glantze, 
In einem feurigen, fast fiirchterlichen Krantze.10 


Indiana University CLARK EMERY 


SIR THOMAS ELYOT ON THE TURNING OF THE EARTH 


In a recent article Professor G. B. Pace examines two views that 
Sir Thomas Elyot apparently held on the subject of poetry: one in 
The Defence of Good Women? attacking poetry and one in The Boke 
Named the Gouernour® praising poetry. Professor Pace concludes 
from the two passages he cites that neither view is to be taken very 
seriously, as Elyot was in each instance following a convention and 
that therefore Elyot cannot properly be accused of glaring in- 
consistency. 

If we can accept Professor Pace’s opinion that an apparent incon- 
sistency between Elyot’s two speeches is to be excused on the ground 
that Elyot was at different times following different conventions, 
we yet cannot employ this method to reconcile another pair of con- 
tradictory speeches. In The Defence of Good Women Elyot says: 


CANI. Nay fyrst I praye you tell me one thynge that I wyl aske of you. 
Be not ye of that sect of Philosophers called Pirhonici? CANDI. What 
meane ye therby? I know not that secte: yet haue I sene a good part of 
philosophye. CANI. It is the sect which affirmeth, that nothing is in dede 
as it seemeth to be, sayinge, that snowe is blacke and not whyte, the erthe is 
not stable but euer mouinge, & many an other frowarde affection, contrary to 
truth and al common reason. CANDI. No no Caninius, I neuer fauoured suche 
vayne opinion. 


10George Mathias Bose, Die Electricitét nach ihrer Entdeckung und Fort- 
gang, Wittenberg (1744), p. XXXITI. 

1‘‘Sir Thomas Elyot against Poetry,’?’ MLN, Lv1 (1941), 597-99. 

2Edited by Edwin J. Howard, Oxford (Ohio), 1940, pp. 13-14. 

8Edited by H. H. S. Croft, London, 1883, 1, 120-23. 

4P, 10. 
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This passage certainly means that one speaker believes the 
Pirhonici are ignorant and unreasonable for insisting upon the 
revolving of the earth and other errors as palpable. The other 
speaker of the dialogue, hurriedly seeking to escape being classified 
with such forward fellows, ardently disclaims ever having held such 
vain opinions. If Caninius had made his assertion and Candidus 
had failed to agree with him, we would be in a rather uncertain 
position, as Caninius is the person who is to be defeated in the 
debate carried on in the dialogue. As, however, Candidus, with 
whom Elyot’s sympathies presumably lay, wholeheartedly agrees 
with Caninius that the Pirhonici are wrong in asserting that the 
earth revolves, we are forced to believe that in 1540, the date of 
publication of The Defence,> Elyot believed that the world was 
stable. 

If it be true, and it certainly seems to be, that in 1540 Elyot 
believed the world to be stable and unmoving, a statement by Pas- 
quil in Pasqvil the Playne, in 1533,° is highly puzzling: 


Herdest thou neuer, that the world is rotide / and therfore it is euer 
tournynge, nowe the wronge side vpwarde / an other tyme the ryght, but lette 
this passe. 


This passage in its context implies that the revolving of the earth 
is such common knowledge no reasonable man would question it. 


5Helen Andrews Kahin, in a review of The Defence in Modern Language 
Quarterly, 11 (1940), argues for a date of publication some time between 1531 
and 1538. On the basis of the dedication in the 1540 edition —‘‘TO THE 
MOST NOBLE AND MOSTE VERtuouse princesse Quene Anne, wyfe vnto 
the moste excellent prynce our moste graciouse soueraygne lorde, kynge 
HENRY the .VIII.’’ — and the absence of this dedication in the 1545 edition, 
I still, in spite of Mrs. Kahin’s excellent arguments, incline to the view that 
the work was first published in 1540 —the first half of the year, too. If it 
was not published in 1540, there are several other possibilities. One is that the 
work was published between 1533 and 1536, and that the dedication was 
to Anne Boleyn, not to Anne of Cleves, as I have maintained. When the 
1540 edition was printed the old dedication was allowed to stand, the 
implication being that it was now dedicated to Anne of Cleves. Another pos- 
sibility is that it had a different dedication in the first edition, a dedication 
which was deleted and the new one to Anne of Cleves substituted. If that was 
the case, why did not the publisher rededicate the work to Katherine Parr in 
1545? Still another possibility is that. the work had no dedication in its first 
edition, and that the dedication to Anne of Cleves in 1540 was the first one. 
I find it difficult to believe that Elyot would allow the dedication to a beheaded 
queen to stand or that he would fob off an old work to a new queen by means 
of a fresh dedication. 

6Leaf 15 recto and verso. Although I quote from the second edition (the 
Huntington Library copy, with the permission of the authorities), I have no 
doubt that the first edition reads the same as the second. The Short Title 
Catalogue gives the date of the first edition as 1533 — the same as the second — 
and the Cambridge Bibliography gives it as 1532. As I have not yet been able 
to secure a microfilm of it I cannot say which is true. 
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Here the speaker is Pasquil, who is to be identified with Elyot, as 
Candidus was in The Defence. It would therefore seem that in 1533 
Elyot believed the world to be constantly revolving. 

How one is to reconcile the view in Pasqvil with the one in The 
Defence I am not certain ; I much doubt if Professor Pace’s method 
with the two views of poetry holds here. I rather hold to the view 
that Elyot had heard and had no doubt discussed the matter of the 
world’s turning on its axis—a matter which had circulated in 
Copernicus’s manuscript Commentariolus since 1530. As Elyot went 
to the court of Charles V in 1531 he might well have read the 
manuscript there, as that is one of the places it would most cer- 
tainly have circulated. Although Copernicus’s Narratio prima was 
not published until 1540 and his De revolutionibus coelestium until 
1543, Elyot could have got the essence from the more popular form 
in the Commentariolus. That Elyot did read this work I have no 
proof, but it seems highly probably that he did, as the question of 
the revolving of the earth seems to be on his mind during the decade 
of Copernicus’s publications. 

Probably Elyot read the Commentariolus and was so convinced 
that the earth moved that he embodied the idea in Pasqvil; but, as 
it was an idea both new and revolutionary, he tossed it into the 
dialogue without unduly accenting it. During the interval between 
the composition of Pasqvil and the composition of The Defence he 
probably thought the matter over very carefully and let ‘‘common 
reason,’’ or as we might say, common sense, convince him that he 
had formerly been in error. The passage in The Defence of Good 
Women would then be a retraction of what he had said in Pasqvil 
the Playne. 


Miami University EpwIn J. Howarp 


THE LITERARY CAREER OF THOMAS ROSS 


The only important thing about Thomas Ross, keeper of the 
King’s Library for Charles II; was that he had once been tutor to 
the Duke of Monmouth and was supected of having been the first 
to turn his pupil’s thoughts toward the kingship.’ Ross, however, 
also worked as poet and translator and through several now for- 
gotten works continued his influence over Monmouth. 





1George Roberts, The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, London, 1844, 1, 7-8. 
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In 1661, the year Ross was dismissed from his tutorship, he pub- 
lished under his name a verse translation from Silius Italicus, The 
Second Punick war between Hannibal and the Romanes. The whole 
17 books Englished from Latine ... with a continuation from the 
triumph of Scipio to the death of Hannibal.? In the preface Ross 
promised a continuation of the work to the end of the Punic wars, 
This promised continuation appeared ten years later as As Essay 
upon the third Punique war. Lib. I. and II. To which are added 
Theodosius’s advice to his son. And the Phenix; out of Claudian. 
By T. R. Esquire. This collection of pedestrian couplets is clearly 
by Ross and is clearly the volume promised by him in 1661, al- 
though it has never been ascribed to him. The volume is dedicated 
to the Duke of Monmouth as a model of political virtue for him to 
follow. 

This identification enables us to ascribe to Ross another short 
volume which was printed in 1668: Cicero’s Prince. The reasons 
and counsels for settlement and good government of a Kingdom, 
collected out of Cicero’s works. By T. R. Esq. This is a translation, 
slavish and Latinate, of a collection of excerpts on statecraft from 
Cicero which William Bellenden had compiled for Prince Henry in 
1608. This work is usually ascribed to Thomas Rymer, though there 
is no evidence beyond the initials. The crabbed manner shows no 
similarity to Rymer’s free and colloquial style of translation, nor 
is it likely that Rymer, defender of Parliaments, whose father had 
recently been executed for his part in the Presbyterian Uprising, 
would translate a document so royalist in tone.* Since the volume 
is dedicated to Monmouth in much the same terms as the 1671 
volume, and likewise avows the purpose of instructing the Duke in 
statecraft, it is almost certain that Ross is the translator. 

These books are by no means lacking in political interest, and 
their proper ascription possibly furnishes another footnote to the 
life of Monmouth. Although Ross had been removed as Monmouth’s 
tutor, very possibly because he had inspired royal ambitions in his 
pupil, these dedications suggest continued contact between the two 
and must have served as reminder to Monmouth of the place he 
might one day take. 


University of Iowa Curt A. ZIMANSKY 


2This lavish folio was reissued with a cancel title-page in 1672. 

8This erroneous ascription has led all biographers of Rymer to suggest that 
he was a royalist; and critics in turn have read royalist sympathies into his 
literary criticism. 
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Un Voyageur-Philosophe au XVIIIe siécle: l’Abbé Jean-Bernard Le Blanc, by 
Héléne Monod-Cassidy. Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, no. 17. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941, xiii + 565 pp. 


The principal interest of this work lies in the considerable amount of inedited 
(though not always unknown) material it presents, in the form of 119 letters 
written by Le Blane to his protector and friend the President Bouillier and 
to a few others, including David Hume, Maupertuis, La Tour, and La Chaussée. 
In the letters to Bouillier, one of the few Academicians to live away from 
Paris, we find a lively though conservative account of some of the literary and 
social events and scandals of the time (1728-1745). Especially interesting are 
the letters written from England in 1737-38, though their general tone and 
content hardly reveal the voyageur-philosophe in Le Blanc. 

Mrs. Monod-Cassidy has done a very careful and conscientious job of editing 
the Correspondence. Even the most minute allusions have been traced and the 
sources of quotations of petits vers established. She seems thoroughly at home 
among the minor writers of the time, as the voluminous notes testify. But her 
contribution goes farther, for in the first part of her book she gives the only 
extended account we have of the comparatively little known Le Blane. She very 
skilfully uses his letters to weave the story of his life and works, but some- 
times lacks sureness of touch in the writing, and in the use of quotations. For 
example, on page 84, in saying that the historian William Guthrie took seriously 
Le Blane’s Shakespeare criticism, Mrs. Monod-Cassidy quotes, in the teat, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson re Guthrie’s place in literary history, which is 
disturbing because one expects a quotation on Le Blanc. It might have been 
better to have put most of the substance on pages 84 line 9 — 85 line 16 in a 
note, rather than have it interrupt the thread of the composition. There are a 
number of similar rough spots which could have been smoothed over in the 
interests of homogeneity and concision. 

The title of the book would seem inappropriate in that it places the emphasis 
on the first part (126 pages of text, 33 of notes in small print) whereas Mrs. 
Monod-Cassidy has clearly stated in her preface that she considered the Cor- 
respondence of Le Blane (300 pages of text, 85 of notes in small print) to be 
the important part of her work and wrote the first section rather as an intro- 
duction to the Correspondence than as a full biography to which the Corre- 
spondence would be attached. The system of references, running consecutively 
within each chapter of the first part and each letter of the Correspondence, is 
hard to use, and annoyingly slow. Despite the very evident carefulness of the 
author, a few grammatical and typographical errors (‘‘Paulmi’’ for ‘‘ Paulmy,’’ 
109; ‘‘Hattin’’ for ‘‘ Hatin,’’ 524; ‘‘s’y intéressat’’ for ‘‘s’y intéressa,’’ 486) 
and mistakes in reading the MS letters (‘‘convent’’ for ‘‘couvent,’’ 254; 
‘*que vous sera’’ for ‘‘qui vous sera,’’ 403) can be pointed out. 

However, these are only tiny blemishes that do not in the least detract from 
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the value of the book, which is an excellent addition to the ever-growing ¢ol- 
lection of monographs on the minores of the eighteenth century, and helps us 
to see more clearly into the problem of Anglo-French literary relations, Le 
Blane, with his conservatism and cautious observation of the English, wag 
undoubtedly far more representative of 18th century French opinion than 
either the Anglomanes or anglophobes of his day. 


University of Iowa Evetne Jour 


Whittier: Bard of Freedom, by Whitman Bennett. Chapel Hill: The Univer. 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1941. xii + 359 pp. 


To a public, newly aroused to the necessities for re-appraisals of American 
democracy, Whitman Bennett has presented a timely biography in Whittier: 
Bard of Freedom. While this study covers the entire lifetime of the poet, 
Bennett concentrates on Whittier’s determined effort through polities and 
verse to arouse an American public, apathetic to the evils of slavery, to a 
consciousness of the democratic principles implicit in Christian philosophy and 
definitely expressed in the Declaration of Independence. The author reviews in 
detail Whittier’s political diatribes against infringements on the rights of man. 
Through his ‘contributions to country and metropolitan newspapers, through 
his contacts with key men in the struggle for emancipation, such as William 
Lloyd Garrison and Charles Sumner, through his relentless ridicule of the 
pretensions of the American Colonization Society, and through his political 
and anti-slavery jingles and such genuine poetry as he wrote in ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts to Virginia,’’ Whittier struck blow after blow in defending the rights 
of the red, the white, and the black man. 

The genesis of Whittier’s belief in liberty, in perfectibility, and in the 
essential goodness of man, Bennett passes over lightly. A more thorough pre- 
sentation of Whittier’s youth, steeped as it was in the spiritual democracy 
of Quaker worship and of Quaker customs, and also of other sources for Whit- 
tier’s indomitable belief in the dignity of man, for instance, a further develop- 
ment of Whittier’s dependence upon the ideas of Milton, of Burns, and of 
Burke, would have made more incisive the consistency of this ‘‘bard of free- 
dom’s’’ thirty-year fight to stir Americans into action and arouse their wills 
to the final defeat of the institution of slavery, which Whittier repeatedly 
showed to be a denial and defiance of the democratic principles upon which the 
government of the United States had been founded. 

With both good humor and good sense Bennett casts into oblivion all Freu- 
dian attempts to interpret Whittier as a frustrated and suppressed individual, 
unable to adjust himself to life. On the contrary the author pictures Whittier 
as a vigorous journalist, a voluminous correspondent, a writer of prose essays, 
as well as a poet who learned to write poetry by writing it, and who left a 
large body of verse and much prose, not all of which has even yet been collected. 
Bennett’s intimate knowledge of the Whittier country adds to the verisimilitude 
of his criticism of the poet’s nature and New England poems. 

The narrative, quick-moving, is vivified by graphic pictures and well told 
incidents of the burning of Philadelphia Hall, of slave markets, and of anti- 
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slavery mobs. Occasionally lapses into the vernacular are disturbing, but on 
the whole this biography makes interesting reading. 

The essential soundness of Bennett’s centering his approach to Whittier’s 
life and work on the latter’s passion for liberty and freedom and the timeliness 
of the author’s interest in reviving the theme of the dignity of man in Amer- 
ican letters will necessarily insure a wide reception for Whittier: Bard of 


Freedom. 


University of Iowa LvuELLA M. WRIGHT 


The Invisible World. A Study of Pneumatology in Elizabethan Drama, by 
Robert Hunter West. Athens, Georgia: Unversity of Georgia Press, [1939]. 


Here is a comprehensive survey of the world of demons and spirits, not al- 
ways invisible to man, but always likely, according to Elizabethan conceptions, 
to break over into the normal routine of man’s earthly life, often with 
disastrous results. Professor West’s concern is fundamentally with Elizabethan 
drama, but in attempting to recreate the attitude of mind with which a citizen 
of London would look upon a play in which supernatural materials were used, 
he discusses fully the philosophy of the supernatural in that period. 

The work is built around four assumptions. (1) The most cogent interpreta- 
tion of pneumatology in a sixteenth-century play will be that of the sixteenth 
century. (2) Spirit action may legitimately be subjected to interpretation by 
doctrines much more formal and exact than anything the dramatist need be 
supposed to have drawn on directly. (3) Play actions may be taken as relating 
only to one another and to an implicit background with which they compose 
a world distinct from the actual world, yet by virtue of certain resemblances 
they are comprehensible in part in terms of the actual world. (4) The play 
world sometimes displays a consistent adherence to one kind of spirit doctrine. 
These assumptions are developed under two general headings: the literature 
and background of sixteenth-century pneumatology and the more specific ap- 
plication of pneumatology in Elizabethan plays. 

The texts on which he bases his discussion of the ‘‘scientific’’ interpretation 
of the supernatural are the standard, well-known Renaissance treatments, 
Agrippa, Lavater, Scot, Wier, James I, ete. The first section is largely given 
over to the points in dispute among these writers: rationalist vs. pneumatol- 
ogist, Catholic vs. Protestant. Out of these discussions he assembles a core of 
belief which he suggests is the essential sixteenth-century interpretation, the 
body of ideas which would be the basis for any Elizabethan dramatist’s pre- 
sentation of the supernatural. 

In the second section of the work he is more concerned with the last three 
assumptions. One feels inevitably in most discussions of supernatural or un- 
natural figures in the drama of this period the presence of the problem which 
West recognizes in the second of his assumptions. It is a vexing question how 
far we can go in linking any dramatist to the formal statements of supernatural 
belief. West wisely avoids the implications one sometimes finds that the 
dramatist has read widely in these treatments and is presenting the super- 
natural substantially for doctrinal purposes. Such are the attempts to make 
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Shakespeare, for instance, a Catholic or a Protestant on the basis of the nature 
of the ghost in Hamlet. Much of the time it seems apparent that the dramatist 
is relying on the popular belief and superstition of his age rather than on any 
systematic and philosophical presentation of supernatural powers. While a 
knowledge of those presentations may be useful as background for our fuller 
understanding of the times, they should not be used as a means of overgub- 
tilizing the action of the play and giving to it a general or even topical 
significance not warranted by the action or by the dramatist’s knowledge, 
What seem to be inconsistencies from the philosophical point of view in these 
matters often prove perfectly normal from the standpoint of popular belief, 
which worries little about consistency but much about a ready explanation for 
a particular situation. 

In the final question considered, whether ghosts in Elizabethan drama are 
*‘real’’ or merely subjective, West tries to distinguish between various kinds 
of subjectivity, between kinds of phantasms, pointing out that most of the 
difficulty in this matter comes from the crossing of modern terms with Eliza- 
bethan concepts. In general he accepts Stoll’s argument that virtually all the 
ghosts of Shakespeare are the ghosts of popular superstition, but he quite 
rightly points out that in certain other plays, The White Devil and The 
Changeling, for instance, ‘‘the bare sense of the action sometimes permits as 
freely an alternative explanation, and the beliefs of the time do not forbid 
it’’ (p. 165). 

The work has an extensive bibliography, and the notes contain a large amount 
of useful supplementary material. 


University of Kansas J. W. ASHTON 





